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ANECDOTES  of  the  late  Mr 
,  JAMES  FERGUS  SON,  F.  R.  S. 

Communicated  by  a  Gentleman  fivho 
*was  wll  acquainted  ^ith  him. 

AS  the  moft  trifling  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  lives  of  men  eminent 
for  their  virtues  and  abilities  become 
interefting,  I  dare  fay  you  will,  with 
pleafure,  preferve,  and  lay  before 
your  readers,  fomc  few  relating  to 
the  ingenious  and  celebrated  Mr  Fer- 
gulTou  . 

He  was  naturally  diffident,  auk- 
ward  in  his  manners,  and  filent  be¬ 
fore  ftrangers.  What  he  did  fay, 
however,  was  generally  keen,  and 
much  to  the  purpofe. — Going  in  a 
ftage-coach  from  London,  he  had  for 
a  companion  a  young  gentleman,  who 
fwore  and  damned  hinifelf  immode¬ 
rately,  and  who,  on  his  noticing  it, 
faid,  he  had  ferved  the  king,  and  had 
a  right  to  fwear.  Mr  Ferguffon  de- 
fifted  from  his  remonftrances,  afking 
him  only  if  he  had  read  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  for  if  he  had,  he  might 
remember  the  Colle<5I,  O  God,  who 


A  pretty  full  account  of  ths  in- 
genhus  7?ian^s  life  and  fivr Rings  is  given 
in  Fol,  xxix.  />.  225.] 
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art  ever  more  ready  to  hear  than  we 
to  pray,  and  art  wont  to  give  more 
than  either  we  defire  or  deferve.^*  The 
gentleman  had  fenfe  enough  to  n:akc 
the  application,  and  conduded  iiim- 
felf,  during  the  remainder  of  a 
long  journey,  with  decency  and  pro¬ 
priety. 

Mr  Ferguffon,  whofe  fcanty  cir- 
cunaitances  olten  compelled  him  to 
travel  in  flage- coaches,  on  one  oc- 
cafion  happened  to  fail  in  with  fuck 
a  noify,  indecent,  and  illiberal  com¬ 
pany,  that,  when  he  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  journey  to  one  of  his 
friends,  he  faid,  “  he  wilhed  that, 
during  that  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
been  both  deaf  and  blind.’’ 

With  a  very  few  words  he  checked 
the  impertinence  of  a  perfon,  wJio, 
meeting  him  in  the  ftreet,  attacked 
and  detained  him  (much  againft  his 
will)  on  the  iubject  of  the  MoTaic 
chronology,  in  a  difpute  upon  which 
fome  pamphlets  had  been  publilhcd 
by  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr  FerguiToa. 
The  gentleman  (who  was  a  favourer 
of  the  former ;  endeavoured  to  enf  orce 
his  arguments  by  quoting  detached 
pieces  of  feripture,  and,  when  he 
drew  an  inference  from  half  a  vei  fc, 
added  always,  Is  not  that  feripture  ? 
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much  mlfchief,  owing  to  the  fyphoa 
beneath  not  having  begun  to  acl. 
He  faw  wJiat  was  about  to  happen, 
and  was  embarrafled  with  it  :  but 
when  the  youth,  catching  up  a  glals 
of  water,  threw  it  into  the  lower  vef- 
fel,  and  by  that  means  fet  the  fyphoii 
running,  and  put  an  immediate  end 
to  the  difficulty,  he  commended,  in 
warm  terms,  the  readinefs  of  the 
thought,  wffiich  he  acknowledged 
would  entirely  have  efcaped  hinr. 

His  firm  reliance  on  the  mercies  of 
God,  his  juft  ideas  of  the  happinefs 
of  a'  future  life,  and  the  evils  atten¬ 
dant  upon  this,  wall  appear  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  on  the  unfortunate  death 
of  her  brother,  killed  by  the  Nabob 
at  Patna,  in  cold  blood,  the  night  of 
Oiftober  6.  1763.  “  If  ever  I  feh 

real  grief  in  my  life  it  was  on  the 
reading  of  your  melancholy  news: 
God  fupport  and  comfort  us  all ;  for 
1  am  fare*  that  fo  many  are  the  trou¬ 
bles,  griefs,  and  miferies  of  this  life, 
that,  if  we  had  no  further  hopes,  we 
Ihoiild  be  of  all  earthly  creatures  the 
moft  miferable.  But  fince,  not  only 
in  the  goodnefs,  but  even  in  the  juf- 
tice  of  God,  there  mult  be  a  future 
ftate  of  retribution,  let  us  tife  our  rea- 
fon  affifted  by  divine  revelation,  and 
then  we  may  be  fully  convinced,  that 
though  he  is  dead,  he  is  not  loft. 
His  virtues,  his  filial  and  brotherly 
tendernefs,  now  fiiineJbefore  the  great 
objedl  of  our  dependence,  praife,  and 
adoration ;  and  all  his  goodnefs  is 
now  fo  amply  rewarded,  that  if  the 
dead  were  permitted  to  have  any  in- 
tercourfe  or  communication  with  the 
living,  he  would  bid  us  not  grieve  for 
him,  but  endeavour  to  fit  ourfelves 
for  participating  wdth  him  the  happi- 
nefs  he  now  enjoys.  I  would  go  fur¬ 
ther,  but  cannot :  laft  night  I  had  no 
fleep, — this  I  hope  to  have  fome.” 

Of  the  unhappinefs  incident  to  life, 
he  had  afterwards,  alas !  too  many, 
and  too  ftriking  inftances  in  his  own 
family.  His  wife,  after  having  been 
many  years  very  flighty,  unthinking9 


Ml*  FergulTon  heard  him  patiently  to 
the  end,  and  replied  only  in  thefe 
words  :  “  Judas  went  and  hanged 
himfelf  is  not  that  feripture  ?  ‘‘  Go 
and  do  thou  likewife  is  not  that 
fevipjiure  ? 

That  he  well  knew  how  much  man¬ 
kind  are  led  away  by  opinion^  and 
biafled  by  felf-love  in  favour  of  their 
oivKy  appears  from  what  happened  to 
him  at  Driftol,  early  in  life,  when  he 
was  emploved  there  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  The  ftory  he  was  ufed  to 
repeat  frequently  himfelf.  He  had 
finiflied  the  picture  of  a  handfome 
young  lady,  whofe  numerous  friends, 
the’  they  commended  the  piece,  found 
each  fome  fmall  faults  they  thought 
might  be  corredled,  which  would  ren¬ 
der  the  iikenefs  complete.  Mr  Fer- 
guftbn,  when  informed  of  it,  defired 
they  all  might  meet  him  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  being  properly  placed,  with 
his  pallet  and  brufljes  in  his  hand,  the 
pi^fture  before  him,  and  the  lady  fit¬ 
ting  in  a  juft  light,  he  begged  to  be 
iavoured  with  the  opinions  and  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  company  prefent,  one 
by  one  :  he  acquielced  with  them  all, 
and  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  to  re¬ 
medy  the  defeats  pointed  out.  When 
he  had  gone  through  the  whole,  he 
turned  the  picture  towards  them,  and 
every  one  pronounced  it  fo  finifhed  a 
piece,  and  fo  perfed  a  Iikenefs,  that 
it  could  not  be  improved.  He  then 
requefted  them  to  examine  both  the 
pencils  and  canvafs,  which  had  been 
all  along  perfifliy  dry^  and  left  them 
to  draw  their  own  conclufions. 

He  took  great  pleafure  in  obfer- 
ving  and  encouraging  any  thing  like 
the  dawn  of  genius  in  early  life. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  (who  was 
favoured  with  his  friendlhip),  when  a 
very  young  man,  happened  to  be  pre¬ 
fent  when  he  was  making  the  trial  of 
a  machine  juft  brought  home,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  intermitting 
fprings,  by  means  of  fyphons  com¬ 
municating  with  feveral  different  re- 
fervoirs.  One  of  the  middle  ones  was 
oaM:he  point  of  overflowing  and  doin«- 
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and  extravagant,  and  caufing  him 
much  uneafmefs,  died  difordered  in 
her  fenfes.  His  daughter  (an  agree¬ 
able  and  perfonable  girl,  who  had 
eloped,  and  left  the  kingdom  with  a 
young  man  of  family),  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  for  a  long  time  before  his 
death.  His  eideft  fon,  an  ingenious 
and  promifmg  youth,  died  before 
him  ;  and  his  youngeft,  who  had 
bright  parts  but  no  conduct,  had 
xjuitted  him,  and  became  a  coisumon 
foldler. 

But  as  if  thefe  dorheftic  unhappi- 
nefles,  joined  to  a  precarious  and  in¬ 
firm  flare  of  health,  were  not  fufE- 
cient,  even  liis  death  was  not  to  put 
a  period  to  his  misfortunes.  The  pen 
of  inve(!:five  has  fince  been  employed 
to  depreciate  his  merits,  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  jiiftice  to  his  charader 
(in  the  Annual  Regifter  for  1777, 
&c.)  have  not  efcaped  cenfure  and 
cavilling.  He  has  been  accufed  of 
pretending  poverty,  with  a  view  to 
excite  compalEon,  and  to  proEt  by  it. 
Mr  Fergulibn,  daring  the  greateft 
part  of  his  life,  was  poifelfed  of  very 
little  ;  the  little  he  had  laved  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  fecret  of  to  his 
family,  that  he  might  not  augment 
their  extravagance,  and  leave  kimfdf 
deilitute  in  his  old  age,  and  the7n  un¬ 
provided  for  at  his  death.  Ik  he  left 
more  behind  him  than  had  been  ex- 
pe^fled,  it  was  in  a  good  mcafure 
owing  to  foine  cafual  additions  made 
to  it  not  a  long  time  before  he  died. 
But  even  fhould  we  admit  that  too 
great  an  anxiety  to  money  matters 
was  a  failing  in  his  character,  yet  let 
us  but  look  up  to  his  many  good  and 
fhining  qualities,  and  we  fliall  be  in¬ 
duced,  notwithlfanding  (in  the  words 
of  his  own  quotation),  to  reply  to  the 
detrador,  Go  and  do  thou 

On  the  Origin  and  Progress  cf 
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the  very  critical  point  of  time  when 
it  had  jufl  embraced  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  :  and  the  new  pfalmody  was  ob¬ 
truded  on  the  new  Engliih  Liturgy 
by  fome  few  officious  zealots,  who 
favoured  the  difeipline  of  Geneva, 
and  who  willied  to  abolifh,  not  onlv 
the  choral  mode  of  worffiip  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  more  particularly  to  liiyprefs 
the  Tc  Deum,  Bcnedictiis,  Magnifi¬ 
cat,  Jubilate,  Nunc  dimittis,  and  the 
relt  of  the  liturgic  hymns,  which 
were  fuppofed  to  be  contaminated  by 
their  long  and  antient  connect  ion 
with  the  Roman  Miffiil,  or  at  lealt  in 
their  profaic  form  to  be  unfiiitabie 
to  the  new  fyflem  of  worffiip. 

Although  Wyat  and  Sio'rey  had 
before  made  crann.ulons  of  the 
Pialras  into  metre,  Thomas  Stern- 
hold  was  the  nr  it  whole  metrical  ver- 
fion  of  the  Pialms  was  ufeJ  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Srernhoid  was 
a  native  of  Kao'.pffiire,  and  pn  [  ably 
educated  at  Winchclter  college.  Ha- 
ving  paifed  fome  lime  at  Oxiord,  ha 
became  Groom  of  the  Rx>bt‘s  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  In  this  depart- 
inent,  either  his  diligent  fervlces,  or 
his  knack  at  rhyming,  fo  pleated  the 
King,  that  his  Maicfty  bequeathed 
him  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  marks. 
He  continued  in  the  fame  office  un¬ 
der  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  is  faid  to 
have  acquired  fome  degree  of  repu¬ 
tation  about  the  court  tor  his  poetry: 
Being  of  a  ferious  clifpoiiilon,  and  an 
entiiufiail:  to  reformation,  he  was 
much  offended  at  the  lafeivious  bal¬ 
lads  which  prevailed  amcmg  the  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  and,  with  a  laudable  ciefign  to 
check  thefe  indecencies,  iiijderioo.k  a 
metrical  verfion  of  the  Pfalter, 
“  thinking  thereby,  fays  Anthony 
Wood,  that  the  courtiers  would  fing 
them  inllead  of  their  fonnets,  but  did 
noty  only  fome  few  excepted.”  Here 
was  the  zeal,  it  not  the  fuccej's,  of 
liis  fellow- labourer  Clement  Marot. 
A  fingular  coincidence  of  circiim- 
fiances  is,  notwichlianding,  to  be  re¬ 
marked  on  this  occafion.  Veruacu- 


HIS  infectious  frenzy  of  facred 
fong  fooa  reached  England,  at 
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lar  vcrfions  for  general  ule  of  the 
Pf.ikcr  were  firft  publiihed  both  in 
F»-ance  and  England,  by  laymen,  by 
coart-poets,  and  by  fervants  ol  the 
court.  Nor  were  the  refpedive  tranf- 
latioiis  entirely  completed  by  them- 
felvcs;  and  yet  they  tranflated  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  pfalms,  Marot 
having  verfified  fifty,  and  Sternhold 
fifty -one.  Sternhold  died  in  the 
year  <549*  Elis  fifty-one  pfalms 
were  printed  the  fame  year  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Whitchurch,  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  ciile  :  “  All  fuch  Plalms  of  i)a- 

*  vid  as  Thomas  Stcrnholde,  late 

*  Grome  of  the  Kynges  Mujeftyes 

*  Robes,  did  in  his  lyfe  tyme  drawe 
‘  into  Englyfhe  metre.*’  They  are 
without  the  inufical  notes,  as  is  the 
fecond  edition  in  1552.  He  proba¬ 
bly  lived  to  prepare  the  firfl  edition 
for  the  prefs,  as  it  is  dedicated  by 
himfelf  te  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Contemporary  wdth  Sternhold,  and 
his  coadjutor,  was  John  Hopkins,  of 
whofe  life  nothing  more  is  known, 
than  that  he  yvas  a  clergyman  and  a 
fchoolmafter  of  Suffolk,  and  perhaps 
a  graduate  at  Oxford  about  the  year 
1544.  Of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher 
of  the  daffies,  he  has  left  a  fpecimen 
in  fome  Latin  ftanzas  prefixed  to 
Fox’s  Martyrology.  He  is  rather  a 
better  Englifh  poet  than  Sternhold ; 
and  tranflated  fifty-eight  of  the 
pfalms,  diilinguiflied  by  the  initials 
of  his  name. 

Of  tile  reft  of  the  contributers  to 
this  undertaking,  the  chief,  at  leaft 
in  point  of  rank  and  learning,  was 
William  Whyttingham,  promoted  by 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicefler’to  the  Dea¬ 
nery  of  Durham,  yet  not  without  a 
ftrong  reluctance  to  comply  with  the 
ufe  of  the  canonical  habiliments. — 
Among  our  religious  exiles  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  he  \vas  Calvin’s  prin¬ 
cipal  favourite,  from  whom  he  recei¬ 
ved  ordination.  So  pure  was  his 
faith,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  tp 
fucceed  to  the  congregation  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  fuperintended  by  Knox,  the 


Scots  reformer ;  who,  from  a  detef- 
tation  of  idols,  proceeded  to  demolifh 
the  churches  in  w’^hich  they  were 
contained.  It  was  one  of  the  natural 
confequences  of  Why  ttingham’s  tranf- 
lation  from  Knox’s  paflorfhip  at  Ge¬ 
neva  to  an  Lnglifh  deanery,  that  he 
deflroyed  or  removed  many  beautiful 
and  harmlefs  monuments  of  ancient 
art  in  his  cathedral.  To  a  man  who 
had  lb  highlv  fpiritualifed  his  reli¬ 
gious  conceptions,  as  to  be  convinced 
that  a  field,  a  llreet,  or  a  barn,  w^ere 
fully  fufficient  for  all  the  operations 
of  ChrilVian  worfhip,  the  venerable 
ftruCfures  raifed  by  the  magnificent 
piety  of  our  anceftors,  could  convey 
no  ideas  of  foleranity,  and  had  no 
other  charms  than  their  ample  enr 
dowments.  Befide  the  Pfalms  he 
tranflated  all  which  bear  his  inir 
tials,  by  way  of  innovating  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  on  our  eftablilhcd  Formulary,  he 
verfified  the  Decalogue,  the  Nicene, 
Apoftolic,  and  Athanafian  Creeds, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Te  Deum, 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  with 
other  hymns  which  follow  the  book 
of  pfalmody.  How  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  Anathafian 
Creed,  to  fay  nothing  of  fome  of  the 
reft,  ftiould  become  more  edifying 
and  better  fiiited  to  common  ufe,  or 
how  they  could  receive  improvement 
in  any  refpe^  or  degree,  by  being 
reduced  into  rhyme,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
perceive.  But  the  real  defign  w^as, 
to  render  that  more  tolerable  which 
could  not  be  entirely  removed,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  every  part  of  the  fervice 
to  the  pfdltnodic  tone,  and  to  clothe 
our  whole  Liturgy  in  the  garb  of 
Geneva.  All  thele,  for  he  v/as  a  lo¬ 
ver  of  mufic,  were  lung  in  Whytting- 
ham’s  church  of  Durhain  under  his 
own  dire<ftion.  Heylin  fays,  that, 
from  vicinity  of  fituation,  he  w^as 
enabled  to  lend  confiderable  affiftance 
to  his  friend  Knox  in  the  introduc- 


*  Among  them  is  ike  Hundredth  and 
the  Hundred-and-Nineteesith. 
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tion  of  the  Prcfbyterian  hierarchy  in¬ 
to  Scotland. 

"I'wenLy-feven  of  the  Pfalms  were 
turned  into  metre  by  Thomas  Nor¬ 
ton,  who  perhaps  was  better  employ¬ 
ed,  at  lead  as  a  poet,  in  writing  the  I 
tragedy  of  Gordohucke  in  conjundlion 
with  Lord  Buckhurll.  It  is  certain 
that  in  Norton’s  pfalms  we  fee  none  of 
thofe  fublime  llrokes  which  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Sydney  difcovered  in  that  vene~ 
rable  drama.  He  was  of  Sharpenhoe 
in  Bedfordlhire,  a  barrifter,  and,  in 
the  opinion  and  phrafeology  of  the 
Oxford  Biographer,  a  bold  and  bufy 
Calvinift  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth. 

Robert  VYiCdome,  a  Proteftant  fu¬ 
gitive  in  the  calamitous  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  afterwards  Archdeacon 
of  Ely,  and  who  had  been  nominated 
to  an  Irilh  Bithopric  by  King  Ed- 
W’ard  the  Sixth,  rendered  the  25th 
pfalm  of  this  verfion.  But  he  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  his  Metrical 
Prayer,  intended  to  be  fung  in  the 
church,  againft  the  Pope  and  the 
Turk,  of  whom  he  feems  to  have 
conceived  the  moft  alarming  appre- 
henfions. 

The  entire  verfion  of  the  Pfalter 
was  at  length  publilhed  by  John  Day 
in  1 562,  attached  for  the  firfl;  time  to 
the  Common  Prayer,  and  entitled, 
“  The  whole  Booke  of  Pfalmes,  col- 

*  ledled  into  Englifh  metre  by  T. 

^  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others, 

*  conferred  v/ith  the  Ebrue,  with  apt 
*^notes  to  fing  them  withall.”  Cal¬ 
vin’s  mufic  was  inte3ided  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  general  parfiinonious 
fpirit  of  his  worfliip ;  not  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  paflions,  and  feduce  the 
mind,  by  a  levity,  a  variety,  or  a 
richnefs  of  modulation,  but  to  inlufe 
the  more  fober  and  unravi flung  ec- 
ftafies.  The  mufic  he  permitted,  al¬ 
though  fometimes  it  had  w^onderlul 
effects,  was  to  be  without  grace,  ele¬ 
gance,  or  elevation.  '^I'hefe  apt  notes 
were  about  forty  tunes,  of  one  part 
only,  and  in  one  unifonous  key  ;  re¬ 


markable  for  a  certain  uniform  (train 
of  fombrous  gravity,  and  applicable 
to  all  the  pfalms  in  their  turns,  as 
the  ftanza  and  fenfe  might  allow,— 
They  alfo  appear  in  the  fubfequent 
impreflions,  particularly  of  1564  and 
1577.  They  are  believed !to  contain 
fome  of  the  original  melodies,  com- 
pofed  by  French  and  German  muii- 
cians.  Many  of  them,  particularly 
the  celebrated  one  of  the  Hundredth 
Pfalm,  are  the  tunes  of  Goudimel 
and  Le  Jeune,  who  are  among  the 
firfl  compofers  of  Marot’s  French 
Pfalms.  Not  a  lew  were  probably 
imported  by  the  Proteflant  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cloth,  of  Flanders,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  who  fled  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  perfccution  ©f  the 
Duke  de  Alva,  and  fettled  in  thofe 
counties  where  their  art  now  chiefly 
flourifhes.  It  is  not  however  un¬ 
likely,  that  fome  of  our  own  miifi- 
cians,  who  lived  about  the  year  1562, 
and  w’ho  could  always  tune  their 
harps  to  the  religion  of  the  times, 
fuch  as  Marbeck,  Tallis,  Tye,  Par- 
fons,  and  Mundy,  were  employed  on 
this  occafion  ;  yet,  under  the  lellric- 
tion  of  conforming  to  the  jejune  and 
unadorned  movements  of  the  foreign 
compofers.  1  prefume  much  of  the 
primitive  harmony  of  all  thefe  antient 
tunes  is  now  lofl,  by  additions,  vari¬ 
ations,  and  tranfpo fit  ions. 

(To  be  continued.) 

[As  hoftilities  threaten  to  I'prcad  into 
every  part  of  the  maritime  world, 
our  recent  rupture  writh  the  estates 
of  Holland  cannot  but  turn  the  fpe- 
culative  c*ye  to  their  valuable  pof- 
felfions  in  the  Oriental  Hies,  as  well 
as  on  the  African  and  Afiatlc 
Ihores.  We  have  therefore  extrac¬ 
ted  the  following  obfervations  from 
the  Abbe  Raynal’s  hiflory  of  the 
fettlements  and  trade  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft;  Indies. 
This  celebrated  Writer,  after  a  con- 
cife  detail  of  the  rife  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  and  of  the  progrefs  of 


fterdam  attempted  but  once  to  fup. 
prel’s  it ;  but  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  burnt  by  the  populace,  who, 
like  the  rell  of  the  nation,  difappro- 
ved  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Company,  and  lamented  their  ex- 
clufive  privilege.  The  Company's  na¬ 
vy  is  commanded  by  officers  who 
v/ere  originally  failors  or  cabin-boys  ; 
they  are  qualified  for  pilots,  and  for 
working  a  Ihip,  but  they  have  not 
the  lealt  noiion  of  naval  evolutions  ; 
not  to  mention,  that,  from  the  defeds 
(U'  their  education,  they  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  love  of  glory,  or  of  incul¬ 
cating  it  into  that  clafs  of  men  who 
are  under  their  command. 

Their  conduct  is  dill  worfe  with 
regard  to  their  land  forces.  Soldiers 
who  have  deferted  from  every  nation 
in  Europe  may,  indeed,  be  expended 
not  to  want  courage;  but  their  pro- 
vifion  and  cloathing  are  fo  bad,  and 
they  are  fo  much  haralTed,  that  they 
have  an  averfion  for  the  fervice. 


their  eftabliffiments  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  on  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguefe 
commerce,  proceeds  to  point 


;  out 

the  various  caufes  that  tend  to  lef- 
fen  the  power  of  the  former,  and 

vulnera- 


to  render  their  polfe (lions 
ble  by  any  rival  llate.J 


1^  tween  traaing  iniereus,  Lue 
have  reafon  to  be  apprchenfive  of  one 
of  a  flower  and  more  deftrudlive  kind. 
All  circumftaiices,  particularly  their 
manner  of  condudling  their  forces 
both  by  fea  and  land,  conlpire  to  in¬ 
vite  their  enemies  to  attack  them. 

The  Company  have  a  fleet  of  about 
a  hundred  thips,  from  fix  hundred  to 
a  thoufand  tons  burthen, 
ty-eight 


Twen¬ 
ty-eight  or  thirty  are  annually  fent 
out  from  Europe,  and  a  fmaller  num¬ 
ber  returns.  Thofe  that  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  return  make  voyages 
in  India,  where  the  Teas,  except  thofe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan,  are 
fo  calm,  that  weaker  veffels  may  fail 
in  them  with  faf  ety.  In  times  of  pro¬ 
found  peace,  the  Ihips  fail  feparately, 
but  on  their  return  they  always  form 
two  fleets  at  the  Cape,  which  pafs  by 
the  Orcades,  where  two  Ihips  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  republic  wait  to  convoy 
them  to  Holland.  In  time  of  war 
this  detour  was  contrived  to  avoid 
the  enemy's  privateers  ;  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  time  of 
peace,  to  prevent  contraband  trade. 
It  was  found  difficult  to  procure  fai¬ 
lors  who  would  encounter  the  cold 
blafls  of  the  north,  after  being  ufed  to 
hot  climates ;  but  this  difficulty  was 
furmounted,  by  offering  two  months 
pay  extraordinary.  This  cuftom  has 
been  continued  even  when  contrary 
winds  and  ftorms  drove  the  fleets  in- 
The  chamber  of  Am- 


averfion  for  the  fervice. 
The  officers,  who,  for  the  moft  part 
originally  belonged  to  fome  low  pro- 
feffion,  in  which  they  got  a  fum  fuf- 
ficient  to  purchafe  their  polls,  are  in¬ 
capable  of  infnfing  into  them  a  mili¬ 
tary  fpirit.  The  contempt  in  which 
a  people  purely  commercial  hold  thofe 
vvhofe  lituatioii  dooms  them  to  an 
involuntary  poverty,  together  with 
their  averfion  for  war,,  contributes 
greatly  to  degrade  and  difpirit  them. 


To  thefe  feveral  caufes  of  their  in- 
aaivity,  vreaknefs,  and  want  of  difei- 
pline,may  be  fubjoined  another,  which 
is  ecuallv  apolicable  both  to  the 


equally  applicable  both  to  the  land 
and  fea-fervice. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  moll 
flavilh  governments,  fo  diflionourable 
and  iniquitous  a  mode  of  raifing  fca- 
men  and  foldiers,  as  that  which  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  pradifed  by  the 
Company.  Their  agents,  called  by 
the  people  vendeun  (Pames  (kidnap¬ 
pers),  who  are  always  bufy  in  the 
territories,  and  even  beyond  the  boun- 
daries  of  the  Republic,  make  it  their 
employment  to  entice  ciedulous 


to  the  channel 


men 


to  embark  for  India,  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  fortune  in  a  Ihort 
time.  Thofe  who  are  allured  by  the 
bait  are  enrolled,  and'  receive  two 
months  pay,  which  is  always  given  to 
their  betrayer.  They  enter  into  an 
engagement  of  three  hundred  livres 
(13I.  2s.  6d.),  which  is  the  profit 
of  the  perfon  that  enlifts  them,  who 
is  obliged  by  this  agreement  to  fur- 
nilh  them  with  fome  cloaths  worth 
about  a  tenth  part  of  that  fum.  The 
debt  is  fecured  by  one  of  tlie  Compa¬ 
ny’s  bills,  but  it  is  never  paid  unlefs 
the  debtor  lives  long  enough  to  dif- 
charge  it  out  of  his  pay. 

If  the  Company  were  attacked  in 
India,  they  would  be  deprived  of  their 
fettlements  there  in  kfs  time  than 
they  have  employed  in  wrefling  them 
from  the  Portuguefe.  'Pheir  bell 
towns  have  neither  covert  ways  nor 
glacis,  nor  outworks,  and  vrould  not 
hold  out  a  week.  They  are  never 
ftocked  with  provifions,  though  they 
are  always  filled  with  warlike  ftores. 
There  are  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  whites  and  blacks,  to  de¬ 
fend  them,  and  there  fhould  be  dou¬ 
ble  that  number.  Thefe  difadvanta- 
ges  would  not  be  compenfated  by  the 
refourccs  of  the  navy.  The  Compa¬ 
ny  has  not  a  Imgle  veflel  of  the  line 
in  all  its  ports,  and  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  arm  the  merchantmen  as 
(hips  of  war.  The  large  ft  of  thofe 
that  return  to  Europe  have  not  one 
hundred  men  ;  and  if  the  men  dif- 
perfed  in  all  the  ftiips  that  fail  to  In¬ 
dia  were  colledled,  there  would  not 
be  a  fufficient  number  to  form  one 
fmgle  (hip’s  crew.  Any  man  accuf- 
tomed  to  calculate  probable  events 
would  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  the 
powTr  of  the  Dutch  might  he  annihi¬ 
lated  in  Afia,  before  the  State  could 
come  to  the  affillance  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny.  The  only  bafis  upon  which  this 
apparently  gigantic  Colofius  is  fixed, 
is  the  Molucca  iflands.  Six  men  of 
war  and  fifteen  hundred  land  forces 
would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  fe- 


cure  the  conqueft  of  them,  which 
might  be  effected  either  by  the  French 
or  the  Englilh. 

If  the  French  ftiould  form  this  cn- 
terprize,  the  (quadron  might  fail  from 
the  ifle  of  France,  and  bear  down 
upon  Ternate,  where  a  commence¬ 
ment  of  hoftilities  would  give  the  firft 
intelligence  of  its  arrival  in  thofe 
feas.  A  fort  without  out-works,  and 
which  might  be  battered  from  the  fiiips, 
would  not  make  much  refiftance.  Am- 
boyna,  which  formerly  had  a  rampart, 
a  bad  ditch,  and  four  finall  baftions, 
has  been  lb  frequently  fubverted  by 
earthquakes,  that  it  cannot  be  in  a 
condition  to  put  a  ftop  to  an  enter- 
prifmg  enemy  for  two  days.  Banda 
has  its  peculiar  difficulties".  There  is 
no  bottom  round  thefe  illands,  and 
there  are  fuch  violent  currents,  that, 
if  two  or  three  channels  which  lead 
up  to  it  were  milFed,  the  ve/fels  would 
be  unavoidably  carried  away  under 
the  v.’ind.  But.  this  might  be  eafily 
prevented  by  the  pilots  of  Amboyna. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  attack  than 
a  wall  without  a  ditch,  or  a  covert 
way,  defended  only  by  four  baftions 
in  bad  condition.  A  finall  fort  erec¬ 
ted  upon  an  eminence  that  commands 
the  place,  could  not  dcl’cnd  itfelf 
twenty- four  hours. 

All  thofe  v/ho  have  feen  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  and  examined  them  attentive¬ 
ly,  agree,  that  tliey  would  not  hold 
out  one  month  again  ft  the  forces  we 
have  mentioned.  Il,  as  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  the  garrifons,  which  are  not  half 
fo  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
exafperated  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  treated,  ftiould  refufe  to  fight, 
or  Ihould  make  but  a  feeble  refiftance, 
the  conqueft  would  be  more  rapid. 
To  feciire  it  as  firmly  as  it  deferves,ic 
would  be  necefiary  to  take  pofieftion 
of  Batavia  ;  a  circumftance  not  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  as  it  may  feem  to  be.  The 
fquadron,  with  the  foldiers  that  were 
not  left  in  garrifon,  and  as  many  of 
the  Dutch  troops  as  fhould  have  join¬ 
ed  the  conqueror,  with  a  timely  reia- 


/ 


(. 


require  at  leaft  four  thoiifand  men  to 
defend  it,  and  there  are  feldom  more 
than  fix  hundred.  Neither  indeed  are 
the  Dutch  fo  ignorant  as  to  place 
their  confidence  in  fo  feeble  a  garri- 
fon :  they  depend  much  more  upon 
the  inundations  they  are  able  to  raife 
by  opening  the  fluices  that  confine 
feveral  fmall  rivers.  I'hey  imagine 
that  thefe  inundations  would  retard 
the  operations  of  the  fiege,  and  would 
deftroy  the  befiegers  by  the  dlftem- 
pers  they  would  occafion.  With  a 
little  more  reflexion  they  would  dif- 
cover,  that  the  place  muft  furrender 
before  thefe  drainings  had  taken  ef* 
fedl:. 

The  plan  of  conqueft  that  France 
might  form,  would  equally  fuit  the 
intereft  of  Great  Britain,  with  .  this 
difference,  that  the  Englilh  would  in 
the  firll  place  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an 
excellent  harbour,  which  they  are  in 
want  of  for  their  voyages  to  India. 

The  Cape  may  be  attacked  in  two 
places  :  the  firft  is  'i'ablc  Bay,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  the  fort  is  fitua- 
ted.  It  is  an  open  road,  where  the 
violence  of  the  fea  is  broken  only  by 
a  fmall  ifland,  and  is  fo  bad  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  Auguft,  and 
September,  that  in  1722  twenty -five 
fliips  were  loft  there,  and  feven  in 
1736.  Though  all  navigators  prefer 
it  in  the  other  feafons  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  accommodations  they 
find  there,  it  is  probable  that  a  land¬ 
ing  would  not  be  attempted  here,  be- 
caufe  the  two  fides  of  the  harbour  are 
covered  with  batteries,  which  it  would 
be  hazardous,  and,  perhaps,  impofiible 
to  filence.  Falfe  Bay  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  preferable,  which,  though  at 
thirty  leagues  diftance  from  the  for¬ 
mer  by  fea,  is  yet  no  more  than  three 
leagues  from  the  capital  on  the  land 
fide.  The  landing  would  be  efFe<fted 
quietly  in  this  place  of  fecurity,  and 
the  troops  would  gain,  without  oppo- 
fition,  an  eminence  which  commands 
the  fort.  As  this  citadel,  in  other  re^ 


men,  would  infallibly  accomplilh  this 
enterprife,  of  which  we  lhall  be  con¬ 
vinced  if  we  have  a  juft  idea  of  Bata¬ 
via. 

Tlie  moft  common  obftacle  to  the 
befieging  of  the  maritime  places  is  the 
difficulty  of  landing,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  at  this  capital  of  Ja¬ 
va.  Governor  General  Imhoff,  who 
was  apprifed  of  this  circumftance, 
attempted  in  vain  to  remedy  it,  by 
conftru(fting  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  which  embellilhes  the  city. 
If  thefe  works,  eredled  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  by  perfons  of  no  {kill,  had  even 
been  brought  to  perfedlion,  they  would 
not  have  improved  thefituation  much: 
the  landing,  which  would  have  been 
made  impradlicable  in  one  place, 
would  always  have  been  open  by 
means  of  feveral  rivers  that  empty 
themfelves  into  the  road,  and  are  all 
navigable  by  floops. 

The  troops  being  once  formed  upon 
land  would  find  nothing  but  an  im- 
menfe  city  without  a  covert-way,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  rampart,  and  by  fome 
low  and  irregular  baftions,  furroun- 
Jed  by  a  ditch  formed  on  one  fide  by 
a  river,  and  on  the  other  by  fome 
marlhy  canals,  which  might  eafily  be 
filled  with  running  water.  It  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  citadel ;  but 
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(pe(5ls  confined,  is  only  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  three  or  four  hundred  men 
at  moft,  it  might  be  reduced  in  lefs 
than  a  day’s  time  by  a  few  bombs 
The  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  difperfed 
throughout  an  immenfe  fpace,  and  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  by  defarts, 
would  not  have  time  to  come  to  its 
relief.  Perhaps  they  would  n«t,  if  it 
were  even  in  their  power.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  fuppofe,  that  the  op- 
preflion  under  which  they  groan  may 
make  them  wifti  for  a  change  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  lofs  ot  the  Cape 
vrould,  perhaps,  render  it  impoffiblc 
for  the  Company  to  convey  to  India 
the  fuccours  necefiary  lor  the  defence 
of  their  fettlemcnts,  or  would  at  leaft 
make  thofe  fuccours  lefs  certain  and 
more  cxpenfive.  The  Englifh,  on  the 
contrary,  would  draw  great  conveni¬ 
ences,  and  even  immenfe  advantages, 
from  this  conquell,  if  the  fpirit  of 
monopoly,  which  reafon  and  humani¬ 
ty  will  always  oppofe,  could  once  be 
laid  afide. 

On  Pedantry.— /'m/2  the  Mirror. 

/ 

EDANTRY,  in  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  word,  means  an 
abfurd  oftentation  of  learning,  and 
ftilFnefs  of  phrafeology,  proceeding 
from  a  mifguided  knowledge  of  books, 
and  a  total  ignorance  of  men. 

But  I  have  often  thought,  that  we 
might  extend  its  fignification  a  good 
deal  farther  ;  and,  in  general,  apply 
it  to  that  failing  which  difpofes  a 
perfon  to  obtrude  upon  others,  fub- 
jeds  of  converfation  relating  to  his 
own  bufinefsvftudies,  or  amufement. 

In  this  fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  we 
Ihould  find  pedants  in  every  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition  of  life.  Inftead  of 
a  black  coat  and  plain  Ihirt,  we  Ihould 
often  fee  pedantry  appear  in  an  em¬ 
broidered  fuit  and  Bruffels  lace ;  in¬ 
ftead  of  being  bedaubed  with  fniilF, 
we  Ihould  find  it  breathing  perfumes; 
and,  in  place  of  a  book-worm,  crawl¬ 
ing  through  the  gloomy  cloifters  of  an 
VojL.  LIE 


univerfity,  we  Ihould  mark  it  in  the 
ftace  ot  a  gilded  butterfly,  buzzing 
through  the  gay  region  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Robert  Daifey^  Efq;  is  a  pedant  of 
this  laft  kind.  When  he  tells  you, 
that  his  ruffles  coft  twenty  guineas  a- 
pair ;  that  his  buttons  were  the  firft 
of  the  kind,  made  by  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  artlfts  in  Birmingham  ;  that 
his  buckles  were  procured  by  means 
of  a  friend  at  Paris,  and  are  the  ex- 
adl  pattern  of  thofe  worn  by  the  Comte 
d’Artois ;  that  the  loop  of  his  hat 
was  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  has 
fet  the  fafliion  to  half  a  dozen  of  the 
finell  fellows  in  town.  When  he  de- 
fcants  on  all  thefe  particulars,  with 
that  fmile  of  felf-complacency  which 
fits  for  ever  on  his  cheek,  he  is  as 
much  a  pedant  as  his  quondam  tutor, 
who  recites  veri’es  from  Pindar,  tells 
ftories  out  of  Herodotus,  and  talks 
for  an  hour  on  the  energy  of  the 
Greek  particles. 

But  Mr  Daifey  is  ftruck  dumb  by 
the  approach  of  his  brother  Sir  Tho- 
7naSf  whofe  pedantry  goes  a  pitch 
higher,  and  pours  out  all  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  France  and  Italy,  whence 
the  young  Baronet  is  juft  returned, 
after  a  tour  of  fifteen  months  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  Talk 
of  mufic,  he  cuts  you  ihort  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  firft  finger  at  ; 

of  painting,  he  runs  you  down  with 
a  defeription  of  the  gallery  at  Flo^ 
rence  ;  of  architefture,  he  overv/helms 
you  with  the  dimenfions  of  St  Peter* 
or  the  great  church  at  Antnxjerp  ;  or, 
if  you  leave  the  province  of  art  alto¬ 
gether,  and  introduce  the  name  of  a 
river  or  hil),  he  inftantly  deluges  you 
v/ith  the  Rhine^  or  makes  you  dizzy 
with  the  height  of  JEtna^  or  Mont 
Bianc, 

Mifs  will  have  no  difficulty  of  own¬ 
ing  her  great-aunt  to  be  a  pedant, 
when  (he  talks  all  the  time  of  dinner 
on  the  compofition  of  the  pudding, 
or  the  feafoning  of  the  mince-pies ; 
or  eaters  into  a  difquifition  on  the 
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took  compaflion  on  the  lad,  after  hc- 
had  been  turned  down  Hairs  with  a 
refufal  of  twenty  pounds  to  fet  him 
up  in  the  trade  of  a  (hoe maker. 

There  is  pedantry  in  every  difquifi- 
tion,  however  mallerly  it  may  be,  that 
Hops  the  general  converfation  of  the 
company.  When  Silius  delivers  that 


figure  of  the  damalk  table-cloth,  with 
a  word  or  two  on  the  thrift  of  mak¬ 
ing  one’s  <*wu  linen  :  But  the  young 
lady  will  be  lurprifed  when  I  inform 
her,  that  her  own  hiftory  of  laft 
Thurfday’s  affemhly,  with  the  epifode 
of  Lady  Dy’s  feather,  and  the  digref- 
iion  to  the  qualities  of  Mr  Frizzle  the 
hair-dreffer,  was  alfo  apiece  of  down- 
right  pedantry. 

Mrs  Caudle  is  guilty  of  the  fame 
weaknefs,  when  iKe  recounts  the  num- 
berlefs  witticifras  of  her  daughter 
Emmy,  deferibes  the  droll  figure  that 
her  little  Bill  made  yefterday  at  try¬ 
ing  on  his  firfi  pair  of  breeches,  and 
informs  us,  that  Bobby  has  got  feven 
teeth^  and  is  juH  cutting  an  eighth, 


proceeds,  the  more  he  feems  to  ac¬ 
quire  ftrength  and  inclination  for  the 
progrefs.  Laft  night,  after  fupper, 
Silius  began  upon  Protejiantifm^  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Irijh  majfacre^  went 
through  the  Revolution^  drew  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  King  WiUiafUj  repeated  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Schombergy  and  ended  at  a 
quarter  paft  twelve,  by  delineating 
the  courfe  of  the  Boyne ^  in  half  a 
bumper  of  port,  upon  my  beft  table ; 
which  river,  happening  to  overflow 
its  banks,  did  infinite  damage  to  my 
coufin  Sophy’s  white  fattin  petticoat. 

In  fhort,  every  thing,  in  this  fenfe 
-of  the  word,  is  pedantry^  which  tends 
to  deftroy  that  equality  of  converfa¬ 
tion  which  is  necelTary  to  the  perfeCl 
eafe  and  good  humour  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Every  one  would  be  ftruck 
with  the  unpolitenefs  of  that  perfon’s 
behaviour,  who  fhould  help  himfelf  to 
a  whole  plate  of  peafe  or  ftrawberries 
which  fome  friend  had  fent  him  for  a 
rarity  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon. 
Now,  Converfation  is  one  of  thofe  good 
things  of  which  our  guefts  or  com-’ 
panions  are  equally  entitled  to  a  ihare 
as  of  any  other  conftituent  part  of  the 
entertainment ;  and  it  is  as  eflential  a 
want  of  politenefs  to  engrofs  the  one 
as  to  monopolize  the  other. 

Befides,  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  we  are  very  inadequate  judges 
of  the  value  of  our  own  difeourfe,  or 
the  rate  at  which  the  difpofitions  of 


evening.  Nor  is  her  pedantry  lefs 
difgufting,  when  (he  proceeds  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  virtues  and  good  qualities 
of  her  hu(band ;  though  this  laft  fpe- 
cies  is  fo  uncommon,  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  into  converfa¬ 
tion  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Muck*worm  is  the  meaneft  of  pe¬ 
dants,  when  he  tells  you  of  the  fcarci- 
ty  of  money  at  prefent,  and  that  he 
is  amazed  how  people  can  afford  to 
live  as  they  do ;  that,  for  his  part, 
though  he  has  a  tolerable  fortune,  he 
finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com¬ 
mand  cafli  for  his  occafions ;  that 
trade  is  fo  dead,  and  debts  fo  ill  paid 
at  prefent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell 
fome  (hares  of  bank  ftock  to  make  up 
the  price  of  his  laft  piirchafe ;  and 
had  actually  countermanded  a  fervice 
of  plate,  elfe  he  Ihould  have  been  ob. 
liged  to  ftrlke  feveral  names  out  of  the 


Hit  of  his  weekly  penfioners;  and  that 
this  apology  was  fuftained  t’other  day 
by  the  noble  company  (giving  you  a 
lift  of  three  or  four  Peers,  and  their 
families)  who  did  him  the  honour  to 
eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him.  All 
this,  however,  is  true.  As  is  alfo 
another  anecdote,  which  Muck^wor^n 
forgot  to  mention  :  His  firft  coufin 
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a  company  will  incline  them  to  hold 
it.  The  refle(ftions  we  make,  and  the 
ftnries  we  tell,  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
others,  who  may  hold  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  opinion  of  their  acutenefs  or 
their  humour.  It  will  be  prudent, 
therefore,  to  confider,  that  the  difli 
we  bring  to  this  entertainment,  how¬ 
ever  pleafing  to  our  own  tafte,  may 
prove  but  moderately  palatable  to 
thofe  we  mean  to  treat  with  it;  and 
that,  to  every  man,  as  well  as  our- 
felves  (except  a  few  very  humble 
ones),  his  own  converfation  is  the 
f/atff  of  peafe  or  Jlra^berries* 

An  E  ULOGv  on  Tails,  particularly 
thofe  *worn  by  the  Human  fpecies, 

The  tail  is  fo  diftinguifhed  an  or¬ 
nament,  both  in  bruies  and  men, 
that  I  much  wonder  it  has  never  been 
celebrated  by  any  eminent  author. 
This  fubjedl,  in  proper  hands,  may 
be  turned  and  twifted  a  thoufand 
ways,  and  afford  the  greateft  genius 
the  moft  ample  and  beautiful  indul¬ 
gence  in  all  the  ebullitions  of  tafte 
and  fancy. 

When  we  contemplate  the  bufhy 
tail  of  the  fox,  the  ftiady  umbrella  of 
the  fquirrel,  the  gorgeous  train  of  the 
peacock,  the  fcaly  folds  of  the  dra^ 
gon,  or  the  graceful  appendages 
which  hang  down  from  the  buttocks 
of  the  monkey  race,  now  curling  over 
their  heads,  now  fpread  on  the  ground 
in  fpiral  folds,  and  now  aflifting  them 
in  their  flight  from  tree  to  tree,  *  we 
are  apt  to  repine  at  our  own  deficien¬ 
cy,  and  wonder  that  Nature,  who  has 
been  fo  liberal  to  other  creatures, 
ihould  have  fent  the  capital  of  her 
works  into  the  world  fo  eflentially  de¬ 
fective.  We  peevilhly  allc.  Why  is 
the  human  rump,  of  all  others,  the 
only  one  unfurnifhed  ?  It  is  our  higheft 
wifdom  to  judge  in  moft  things  with 
the  greateft  caution.  There  is  the 
greateft  probability,  from  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  tradition,  that  even  this  ufe- 
ful  embelHihment  was  not  originally 


denied  us.  In  the  Golden  Age  every 
thing  was  produced  far  more  perfe(ft 
than  at  prefent.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  brought  to  maturity  with¬ 
out  the  lead  culture.  Not  only  the 
neceflaries,  but  the  elegancies  of  life 
rofe  fpontaneoufly.  The  wooly  vel- 
ture  of  the  fheep  was  now  ftained  with 
lovely  yellow,  now  tinged  with  azure, 
and  now  glowed  with  the  Tyrian 
purple.  Science  and  manufactures 
were  equally  fuperfeded.  And  can 
it  be  imagined  that  men  was  then  as 
now  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  art  for 
fo  natural,  fo  becoming,  fo  neceflary  a 
part  of  his  make  and  attire  as  a  tail  ? 
No.  The  familiarity  which  appears 
in  tliefe  ages  to  have  fu^fifted  between 
him  and  his  companions  of  the  wood, 
is  a  freih  prefumption  in  favour  of 
this  fuppofltion.  Such  an  intimacy 
could  not  have  been  formed,  had  there 
been  fo  charaCteriftical  a  difference 
between  them. 

There  is  even  a  tradition  among 
the  Japanefe,  that  the  Genius  Lien* 
tien-chi  (who  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  | 
European  Prometheus)  gave  his  Man 
a  larger  tail  than  any  other  creature ; 
but  on  his  complaining  that  he  had 
not  the  wings  of  the  eagle  and  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  Lien-tien  chi 
in  great  anger  took  away  his  tail,  and 
gave  it  to  the  monkey,  who  before 
was  but  fcahtily  provided<  Others 
fay,  the  great  Emperor  Xo-ho-chang- 
fu,  coulm  to  the  Moon,  in  a  battle 
with  the  Tartars  was  feized  with  a 
fudden  panic,  and  flying  through  a 
wood,  his  tail  was  fo  entangled  in  the 
brakes,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  behind  him  ;  upon  which  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  for  courtiers  were  fycophants 
j  in  all  ages,  immediately  cut  off  theirs 
I  to  lelfen  their  monarch’s  difgracc, 

(  from  which  time  they  grew  quite  out 
I  of  fafhion. 

I  (hall  not  infift  on  the  rabbinical 
flble,  that  man  was  at  firft  made  with 
a  tail,  but  was  afterwards  deprived, 
and  woman  formed  out  of  it.  This 
has  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  air  of 


have  little  carriages  made  on  pur- 
pole,  on  which  they  drag  them  about, 
left  they  ftiould  be  foiled  or  tarniftied 
in  the  dirt. 

There  has  ever  been  the  ftrongeft 
propenfity  in  us  to  fupply  this  funda¬ 
mental  defeat  in  our  make,  by  fome 
artificial  expedient.  The  fweeping 
trains  of  the  ladies,  the  bulhy  fleece  of 
the  judges,  which  falls  down  half 
their  backs,  and  the  long,  ftrait,  taper- 
pig-t4il  of  the  modern  beau,  fecm  all 
imitations  of  different  patterns.  A 
tail  in  Turkey  is  the  higheft  badge  of 
nobility  and  diftinclion.  When  the 
Grand  Signior  confiders  what  lhall 
be  done  to  the  man  he  delights  to 
honour,  he  makes  him  a  Bafhaw  of 
one  taif ;  if  he  be  a  great  favourite, 
he  gives  him  two  tails ;  but  if  his 
merits  are  extraordinary  indeed,  he 
makes  him  a  Bafliaw  of  three  tails, 
which  is  the  hierheft  honour  the  Sul- 
tan  can  confer  on  a  fubjedb.  Some¬ 
thing  like  this  has  taken  place  at  kaft 
among  our  phyficians,  where  the  tail 
of  the  tye-wig  fettles  precedence,  and 
indicates  the  merit  of  the  wearer,  as 
they  are  more  or  fewer  in  number. 
The  Turks,  likewife,  hang  out  this  as 
their  enfign  of  war ;  and  when  th« 
black  horie^s  tail  is  on  their  ftandard, 
their  enemies  tremble  no  lefs  than  if 
fome  comet  hung  over  their  heads 
v/ith  omens  of  ruin  and  devaftation. 

And  here  who  can  help  remarking, 
that  we  deprive  fo  noble  an  animal  as 
the  horfe  of  his  tail,  merely  as  it 
would  feem  to  gratify  our  own  envy 
and  jealoufy  ?  But  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  fo  eafy  to  emulate  the  virtues  of 
others,  as  to  reduce  them  by  artifice 
pr  ftratagem  to  our  own  ftandard ; 
and  I  never  fee  one  of  our  kind 
proudly  beftriding  a  docked  fteed, 
but  I  am  ftruck  with  the  improving 
genius  of  the  fpecies  in  fquaring  by 
their  own  tafte  the  rude  naateiials 
around  tliem,  as  if  the  Maker  of  the 
world  fent  them  thither  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  corredling  his  works. 

The  various  abfurdities  of  our  ino- 


a  fidllon,  and  would  better  fuit  the  | 
cabaliftical  refearches  of  a  bilhop  than 
the  fimple  obfervations  of  common 
fenfe  ;  and  I  flionld  moreover  be  very 
forry  to  bottom  my  fyftem  on  an  hy- 
pothefis  fo  peculiarly  difrefpecftful  to 
the  fair  fex. 

But  vdthout  examining  the  records 
of  remote  antiquity,  many  terms, 
phrafes,  and  ufages,  ftill  current  in 
modern  times,  pi ain*ly  refer  to  the 
reality  of  fome  fuch  cuftom.  I  can  | 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,’-  is  | 
an  expreflion  evidently  founded  in  the 
convklion,  that  both  ends  of  us  are 
of  equal  dignity  and  importance,  and 
that  it  was  originally  reckoned  as 
ftrange  to  appear  without  the  one  as 
the  other.  The  whole  army  ‘‘  turned 
tail”  and  fled,  is  a  mode  of  fpeaking 
common  alike  to  all  hiftorians,  and 
which  had  never  wriggled  into  the 
politeft  compofitipns,  if  this  elegant 
part  of  animated  life  had  not  formerly 
belonged  to  m^n,  I  (hail  only  add 
that  cutting  off  entails,”  which 
appears  to  us  a  ftrange  unmeaning 
term,  took  its  rife  from  the  manner 
of  difinheriting  among  the  ancients. 
This  we  may  conjecture  was  literally 
done  in  that  emblematical  period,  by 
cutting  off  the  toV,  when  a  fon  or 
jiext  heir  proved  undiitiful,  and  fo  by 
this  very  ignominious  treatment  or 
ceremony,  deprived  him  of  his  birth¬ 
right  or  fuccefiion. 

Of  the  beauty  of  tails,  little  need  be 
faid.  Why  elfe  are  the  robes  of  law¬ 
yers  and  lords  fo  voluminous  and 
flowing  ?  Why  are  the  queus  of  our 
modern  macaronies  fo  bulhy  and 
cnornaous  ?  Ant:  why  are  our  ladies 
of  late  fo  fond  of  increasing  the  fize 
of  their  bottoms  to  the  prefent  fa- 
fhionable  magnitude  ?  Nor  is  their 
utility  lefs  apparent  ;  the  tail  afllfts 
the  fox  in  all  his  various  llratagems, 
and  ferves  the  Iwaliow  for  a  rudder 
in  failing  through  the  air.  The  beii- 
vers  make  carts  and  barrows  of  it  in 
building  their  houfes,  and  trowels  in 
their  inafon-work.  The  Syrian  ftieep 
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dern  fubllitute  for  the  tail,  it  may 
fome  time  or  other  be  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Legiflature  to  redlify.  Would  to 
God  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  were 
at  prefent  no  worfe  employed !  It 
feems  now  but  feldom  their  humour 
to  reftore  any  of  our  ancient  privile¬ 
ges.  A  bill  for  the  reftitution  of  tails 
can  hardly  be  expelled  till  our  poc¬ 
kets  are  as  empty  as  our  rumps  are 
bare.  It  would  be  no  bad  miniherial 
manoeuvre,  while  the  Crown  is  fo 
liberal  of  its  favours,  to  exchange  this 
pofterior  honour  for  the  petty  moiety 
of  our  liberty  ftill  left  us. 

ANECDOTES  ^/CHARLES  FOX. 


WHEN  Charles  was  in  the 
Treafury,  he  accompanied 
one  day  feveral  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentry  to  a  private  exhibition  of  capi¬ 
tal  paintings,  that  had  at  that  time 
arrived  from  abroad.  As  all  the 
company  were  lavilhing  their  inceiife 
of  admiration  before  a  very  tine  paint¬ 
ing  of  Rubens,  Charles  laid  a  bet 
with  a  nobleman  prefent,  he  had  a 
more  valuable  pidure  then  in  liis  pof- 
fctrion  than  any  one  of  the  colle^tit.n 
thev  fo  much  admired,  and  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  decilion  of  the 
company.  Taking  a  pin  from  his 
hair,  he  drew  out  a  70,000!.  bank 
note,  and  (licking  it  up  againft  the 
wall — There  (fays  he)  is  my  pic¬ 
ture  ;  where  is  its  equal  in  this  col¬ 
lection  V*  It  is  needlefs  to  mention 
Charles  gained  the  bet  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voices  of  all  prefent. 

CHARLES  had  a  room  in  his 
houfe,  called  the  Jerufalcm-chamber, 
where  the  various  Jews  he  employed 
ufed  to  be  put.  He  one  day  con¬ 
vened  a  whole  fynagogue,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  a  llatc  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  which  he  was  dcfirous  of  fet¬ 
tling,  and  bid  them  fix  a  day,  which 
they  out  of  politenefs  declined,  and 
left  it  to  him.  “  Well  then,  fay  he, 
gentlemen  of  Judea,  let  it  be  on  the 


Day  of  Judgment ; — No,  upon  fecond 
thoughts,  that  will  be  a  day  of  too 
much  hurry,  fo  let  it  be  pollponed  to 
the  day  following.” 

A  CAUTION. 

During  this  time  that  Laurel- 
Water  and  the  various  kinds 
ot  poifon  are  now  fpoken  of,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  inform  thofe  who 
make  Ratifia,  that  fometimes  in 
bruifing  the  kernel,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  oil  is  exprelfed  therefrom  ;  and  if 
that  fingle  globule  of  oil  Ihould  be 
fwallowed,  it  would  kill  the  drinker 
of  it ;  >t  therefore  behoves  ihofe  who 
drink  this  fort  of  drams,  carefully  to 
examine  the  Ratifia  before  they  drink 


BON  MOT. 

Dr  SMOLLET  when  he  lived 
at  CheJfea,  ufed  to  fiiy,  'Tiiat 
the  Sabbath  was  a  wife  inflitiition, 
becaufc  the  hreakin^^  of  it  fiipported 
half  the  villages  about  London. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

INGRATITUDE  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  Ufic  of  the  b.ifelt  of  crimes; 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  found, 
that  thofe  who  can  be  guilty  if,  will 
not  flop  to  perpetrate  the  moft  fl4>:iiioiis 
a(ftioi'. — The  well  known  ftory  of  Incle 
and  Tarico  I  have  always  conlidered  as  a 
flriking  pro  T  of  this  obfervation.  Tbs' 
fvdlowing  Ep’.dle  (fiippofed  to  be  wrote 
from  that  unfortunate  young  woman), 
w’uch  fome  time  ago  fell  into  my  hands, 
is  at  your  (ervicr,  if  you  think  it  merits  a 
place  in  your  Magazine. 

I  beg  only  leave  to  add,  that  the  fequel 
of  the  ftory  is  admirably  told  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine  (VoK  xiv.  p.  164*  I970>  fhofc 
very  agreeable  tranfiations  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Geflner;  and  I  would  be  much 
obliged  to  fhe  author  (if  ftill  one  of  your 
readers),  if  he  would  favour  us  with  fome 
more  from  the  fame  fourcc. 

Your<»,  5cc. 

Banks  of  Ayr,  1781.  TURNUSi 
[Sfe  Fo£  rsiif.] 
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Behold  the  let  a  fathcr*s  love  prepares, —  > 

“  Unceafiog  f'-rrows — ever  dreaming  tears 
This  is  the  portion  dedi  i’d  to  be  thinr, 

Thou  heir  to  all  the  wrongs  that  «oware  mine. 

<)  could  '’•y  pen  in  po\»’rful  language  tell 
The  fad  variety  of  ills  I  feel! 

Would  tome  kind  powV  a(G(l  my  words  to 
flow 

Strong  as  my  love,  and  piercing  as  my  woe. 
To  paint  the  anguilh  of  my  aching  heart. 

My  iiitrer  fulT rings  and  fevereft  fmart ! 

Ev'n  you,  Barbarian !  would  relieve  my  pain, 
And  pitying  take  me  to  your  arms  again. 

Reincmlrcr,  Incle,  (furc  you  often  mud.) 
When  tempefts  drove  you  on  our  fatal  co  .ll. 
How  did  my  cruel  friends  your  life  purfre, 
And  none  of  all  who  landed  ’icap’d  but  you. 
DilliefsM,  forlorn,  you  kaew  not  where  to 

To  fhun  the  fury  of  a  barh’mus  foe, 

III  chance,  or  rather  fome  propitious  god, 
Yourfteps  conduced  to  a  fliady  wood. 

Freed  from  your  dang-,  rs  there,  but  not  your 
fears. 

On  the  hare  ground  yon  lay,  o’erwhelm’d  with 
tears  •- 

Your  accents,  looks,  and  ftifHcd  groans  confed, 
A  wretch  with  more  than  common  ills  oppred. 

*Twas  in  that  fatal  diade,  by  fortune  brought, 
A  fhelter  from  the  fcorching  heat  I  fought, 
br  rather  to  indulge  a  fecrct  tear. 

Shed  for  your  friends,  whofe  cries  had  reach*d 
mine  car. 

There  I  beheld  you  trembling  as  you  lay, 

And,  e’er  I  knew  it,  look’d  my  foul  away. 

You  faw'  rnc  and  the  fig-it  increas'd  yciir  fear ; 
you  rofc,  and  would  have  fled,  Lut  knew  iiot 
where. 

R'  turning,  at  my  feet  yourfclf  you  threw. 

And  did  by  earned  ligus  for  pity  fue. 

Fond  of  the  charge,  felicitous  to  favc, 

I  lais’d,  and  brought  you  to  a  fecrct  cave, 

To  chear  my  love  delicious  fruits  I  got. 

And  water  from  the  crydal  fountain  brought. 
Pleas’d  with  my  care,  you  held  me  to  your 
bread, 

And  fpeaking  looks  your  gratitude  expred  ; 
Such  tender  offices  unhop’d,  difpell'd 
Each  gloomy  fear,  and  all  yoqr  terrors  quell’d* 
The  languid  palenefs  from  your  vifage  fled, 
And  native  bloom  your  glowing  cheeks  o’er- 
fpread : 

Your  well  proportion’d  ffiape  I  then  admir’d. 
Your  flowing  locks  my  heaving  bof  m  fir’d, 
The  tendered  things  in  words  unkn<>wii  you 
fpokc, 

But  the  ibft  meaning  from  your  eyes  I  took; 
No  other  language  could  we  ufe,  or  need. 

For  eyes  beyond  all 'eloquence  perfuade. 

O  happy  hours  of  love!  when  all  my  care 
Was  but  to  pltafe,  and  to  preferve  my  dear; 
Supremely  bled  !  my  tender  bofom  knew 
No  thought,  no  wilh  for  any  thing— but  you! 
Clafp’d  in  my  Incle’s  arms  I  fondly  lay. 

And  in  fuft  pUafures  waded  all  the  day*. 
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From  this  fad  place  where  Sorrow  ever 
reigns, 

And  hopciefs  wretches  groan  beneath  tbtir 
chains. 

Where  dern  OpprelTion  lifts  her  iron  ban  1, 
And  ruthlcfs  Cruelty  nfurps  command; 

To  f  othe  her  foul,  and  cafe  her  aching  heart. 
Permit  a  wretch  her  fuff’rings  to  impart ; 

To  Inclc  (he  complains,  to  him  who  taught 
Her  hand  in  'aigua^e  to  exprefs  her  tliought, 
*£re  yet  your  ^ils  before  the  winds  are 
fpread, 

A  woman’s  forrows  with  compaffion  read. 

The  lad  farewell  of  Yarico  receive. 

And  to  her  wrongs  a  tear  in  pity  give, 
pain  would  1  learn  from  whence  your  hate 
arofe. 

Your  cruel  hate,  the  fourccof  all  my  woes  ! 
Why  are  my  kindnedes  fo  ill  repaid? 

For  what  unwilling  crime  am  I  betray’d? 

Is  it  bccaufe  I  lov’d  ? — unjud  reward ! 

That  love  preferv’d  you  from  the  ills  you  fear’d. 
If  *twas  a  fault,  alas!  I’m  guilty  dill. 

For  dill  I  Invc,  and  while  I  live  I  will. 

No  earthly  change,  not  ev’n  your  cruel  hate, 
Shall  e’er  my  paffion  or  its  warmth  abate ; 
Fade  as  you  are,  how  dare  you  trud  anew 
The  winds  and  feas,  as  treacherous  as  you  ? 
Think,  will  the  gods  you  ferve,  if  gods  there 
are. 

For  crimes  like  your’s  their  punifliment  for¬ 
bear  : 

If  injur’d  innocence  their  care  be  made,. 

Tho*  J  forgive,  their  certain  vergcance  dread. 
What  if  ypur  bark,  by  adverfe  icmpeds  tod, 
Again  be  (hip wreck’d  on  a  favage  coad? 
.What  if  again  you  feek  the  dielt’ring  wood, 
Froc!  fierce  barbarians  thii  ding  for  you-  blood? 
No  virgin  then  will  fiiatch  you  from  defpair. 
You'll  find  no  Yarico  to  ffiicld  you  there ; 
How  will  you  wilh  you  never  had  betray’d. 

Or  fold  for  gain  a  love-lorn  haplcfs  maid  ! 

Oyct  redeem  me  while  you’ve  pow’r  to  fave ! 
If  doom’d  to  flav’ry,  make  me  Incle’s  flave  ! 
Voiir  faithful  flave  indeed  Til  ever  prove, 

And  with  continu’d  care  attend  my  love. 
Think  on  the  vows  you  have  fo  often  made  : 
How  did  you  promife,  how  have  you  betray’d ! 
Think,  are  thefe  chains,  thofe  galling  chains 
her  due. 

Who  left  her  country  and  her  friends  for  you? 
And  think,  O  think  !  on  the  dear  load  I  bear; 
Mud  the  poor  babe  a  mother’s  full  ’rings  diarc  ? 
Shall  the  dear  offspring  of  our  mutual  flame 
Be  born  to  want,  to  wretchednefs,  at  d  lhame? 
Whofe  tender  care  ftall  hufh  thy  infant  cry  ? 
#r  whofe  indolgent  hand  thy  wants  fupply  ?  , 
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B«t  when  the  fun’s  decreafing  withdrew, 
And  the  mild  ev’nino’s  cooling  breezes  blew, 
Your  cautious  fteps  thro’  fecret  paths  I  led, 

To  fome  ftill  grove,  or  unfrequented  fhadc. 

I  hc  murm’iing  ftreara*s  enamcli’d  bank  we 
preft. 

The  murm’ring  ftream  invifed  os  to  reft: 

But  careful  of  your  lafe:y  while  you  flept. 

My  waking  eyes  ia  conftant  watch  1  kept :  j 

jV!y  arm  encircl’d  round  your  neck,  was  made 
A  guard,  and  pillow  for  yotir  drooping  head. 
Thus  in  loft  (lumbers  ftrctch’d  at  cafe  we  lay. 
Till  op’ning  morning  fummon’d  us  away. 

In  hafte  1  cry’d,  Awake,  awake,  my  dear! 
The  chirping  birds  approachin  »  day  declare, 

See  how  the  paly  ftars  proclaim  the  morn. 
Awake,  my  dear!  and  to  our  rave  return.” 
Whole  mof'ths  fccurc  in  thole  retreats  wc 

raft, 

And  each  new  hour  came  happier  than  the  laft. 
Such  was  our  love,  fo  mutual  was  our  flame, 

Our  ho  'es,  and  fears,  and  wifhes  were  the 
fame. 

The  various  prefents  other  lovers  gave, 

I  brought  to  fiirnilh,  or  adorn  our  cave. 

The  fofteft  parti-colour’d  (kins  1  fpread. 
(Perfum’d  with  flow’rs  )  to  make  a  fragrant 
Had  you  a  wi(h  that  ever  (  deny’d.^  (bed. 
A  want  that  was  not  with  delight  fupply’d,,^ 

O  what  return  for  fuch  a  waftc  of  love  ! 

But  ftill  would  I  intreat — and  not  reprove. 

Yet  let  me  now  repeat  what  once  you  faid, 
While  oaths  confir.m’d  the  promifes  you  made. 

My  Yarico!  my  love  !  my  life!  (you  cry’d,) 
My  dear  preferver,  and  my  ch  >iceft  pride! 
Thou  kindeft  foftner  of  my  care  and  woe, 

How  (hall  I  pay  t\\c  gratitude  I  owe? 

Hear.  Great  Creator!  hear  me  while  I  fwcar 
Ktcrnal  truth — eternal  love  to  her; 

Jf  thou  vouchfaf ’ft  me  to  behold  once  more, 
My  dear — my  long-loft  friends,  and  native 
(horc  ; 

If  ever  1  forget  her  tender  care, 

Do  thou  regardlcfs  hear  my  dying  pray’r, 
Doom  me  in  bitternefs  ot  want  to  rove. 

And  on  me  (hut  the  gates  of  blifs  above.” 

—Is  he  a  God  whofc  curfes  you  implor’d? 
And  (hall  his  hand  not  grafp  th’  avenging 
fword  ? 

Y’ou  ne’er  can  hope  in  fweet  content  to  live, 

Or  know  that  comfort  you  refus’d  to  give. 
Think  on  that  morn,  when  on  the  beach  I 
ftood, 

And  faw  the  bark  at  anchor  in  the  flood  : 
Straight  to  the  cave  with  eager  fteps  I  flew — 

“  Behold,  my  love,  a  velTel  lies  in  view ! 
Away,  my  dear,  nor  longer  let  us  live 
Without  the  joy  fecurity  can  give!” 

I  faid  no  more — ^for  rapture  in  your  eyes 
Flafh’d  like  a  fhooting  Maze  in  cv’ni.'.g  ikifs: 
Your  eager  arms  aroun'l  my  nee’;  you  flung, 
And  on  my  lips  in  filcnt  tra.irport  hung  : 

The  migh'y  joy — too  great  to  Lc  expreft, 
Oiow'd  on  your  cheeks,  aud  (truggl’d  in  ycur 
hreaft. 


“  Adieu,  (yoH  cry’d,)  yc  friendly  fliadci^ 
adieu!  ’ — 

As  in  embraces  to  the  (horc  wc  flew. 

And  thou  my  cave,  thou  ever  kind  retreat! 
Scene  of  our  plcafure.  and  my  lafety  s  feat. 
Farewell ! — y'c  cruel  (avages,  adieu  : 

Adieu  to  all,  my  Yarico!  but  you: 

Tcou  mv  prcfeivcr,  flidl  be  ever  near. 

Reign  in  my  foul,  an  l  ev’ry  blefling  (hare.’* 

But  why  do  I  purfue  th’  ungrateful  tale? 

VVhv  urge  a  caufe  that  never  will  prevail  ? 

Why  tell  when  nearer  to  the  (hip  we  drew'. 

The  waving  colours  you  beheld  and  knew.— 

“  See,  fee,  my  love,  what  Heav’n  relenting 
fends : 

Behold,  my  dear,  my  countrymen  and  friends.’* 
—  Then  loud  you  cry’d— and  wav’d  your  hand 
in  air, 

VV’’hcn  ftraight  wc  law  the  haft’ning  boat  ap¬ 
pear. 

With  lu'ly  ftrokes  we  cut  the  yielding  tide. 

And  j  jyful  climb’d  the  mighty  veflcrs  fide. 

And  now  the  (hip  unfuil  d  her  yieUling  failf, 
Whofc  bending  bofoms  ca'ch’d  the  rifing  gale$« 
Likediftantcloud'  appear’d  the  lelT  ning  ihore. 
Till  the  faint  profpeft  could  be  view’d  no  more. 

“  Adieu  my  country  and  my  friends  adieu  [ 

A  long— a  laft  farewell  f  take  of  you.” — 

Thus  while  1  cry’d,  prophetic  of  my  fate, 
Unuiual  fidnefs  on  my  fpirits  fate  ; 

My  blood  ran  cold,  my  bofbm  heav’d  with 
liglis, 

And  gulbifig  forrow  trickl’d  from  mine  eyes. 

But  you,  with  wcll-diflTwmbled  fondnefs  came, 
Dift'embled  twas,  and  yet  you  looked  the  fame. 

“  O  whence,  my  love,  this  change — that 
mournful  look  ? 

(You  faid,  and  mingled  kifTcsasyou  fpokc:) 
What  means  my  life?  O  tell  m-r  why  you  figh? 
Why  Ileals  the  pearly  moifturc  from  thine  cyci 
Fell  me — and  let  me  cure  the  woes  you  feel, 

Or  (hare  the  anguilh  which  i  cannot  hral.” 

Pie  s  d  with  vour  words — fufpc^Iing  no  'Icccit, 
Artlefs  I  fwallow’d  the  enf 'aiing  bait. 

No  m.  re  I  wept,  my  guefs  were  lull’d  afteep.. 
Till  ’twas  decreed  I  muft  for  ever  weep. 

And  now  i  ftood  up  .n  the  loi  g’d  for  (bore. 
And  fondly  hop’d  my  hctuis  of  furrow  o’er; 

You  fmil’d,  and  as  you  kindly  preft  my  hand,  ‘ 
“  Welci-'.me  (you  cryki),  niy  Yarico  to  land! 
Thou  kindeft, deartft,  lovel  eft,  tcnd’reft  maid  ! 
No  v  fnall  my  promis’d  oraiittide  be  paid.” 

Such  (bothing  words  conceal’d  the  vile  deceit, 
And  lull’d  me  unfurpcftir.g  <,f  my  fate; 

But  now  no  longer  need  the  ma(k  be  on, 

File  means  were  over,  for  the  end  was  won : 

1  ho’  more  th’  Ciidearing  look  your  f.iK'chood 
wears, 

Yet,  aii!  the  monfter  in  full  light  appears. 

I'ake  her  (you  cry’d),  my  liglit  1  hear  re- 
fign  ; 

H<"r  life  and  labours  are  by  purchafe  thine.*’ 
You  ended — and  t  ic  wretch  to  whom  you 
fpoke, 

(fuiu  piiJc  aad  malice  fettled  in  his  look;) 
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Ard  tuneful  birds  on  cvVy  fpray^ 
Welcome  in  the  dow  ry  May. 

II. 

Hills  and  dales,  and  groves  around, 

Echo  to  the  chearful  found, 

While  nymphs  and  happy  fwains  arefecni 
Dancing  on  th*  enamell'd  green : 

Nymphs  and  fhepherds,  come  away! 

Let’s  enjoy  the  flow’ry  May. 

III. 

In  the  fweet  fequefter’d  vale. 

Love  now  breathes  his  tender  tale : 

For  him  the  Ipring  has  form’d  the  (hade. 
And  bludiing  dow'rs  around  him  fpread; 
Ye  nymphs  and  fwains!  his  call  obey. 
And  thus  be  happy  while  *tis  May. 


Approach'd,  and  roughly  feizM  upon 
hand. 

And  rudely  hail'd  me  under  his  command 
Can  you  forget — or  did  you  ne’er  regard 


The  fad  iJillrcfs  that  in  my  eyes  appear  dr 
How  chill’d  with  h';rror  1  could  fcarcc  furvive 
And  mad  with  aiiguKh — (liflcn’d  yet  alive? 


1  can  no  longer— for  my  heart  is  broke : 

Yet  let  my  heaving  bread,  and  dreaming  eyes, 
Speak  for  me  what  my  fault’ring  longue  de> 
nies: 

Recall  the  former  image  to  your  view, 

Of  her  that  loves — that  "wai  belov’d  by  you. 
That  now  o’erburden’d  with  a  mother’s  cares. 
The  tender  pledge  of  our  endearment  bears  : 

1  feel  the  infant  draggling  in  my  womb, 

As  confeious  of  its  mifery  to  come. 

O  fparc  the  guiltlcfs  babe!  let  Nature  move 
Your  heart  to  ^i/y,  tho’  ’tis  deaf  to  love'* 

1  could  no  more — Your  cruel  looks  conocal’d 
My  flowing  blood,  and  cv’ry  member  chill’d : 
No  more  my  bofom  heav’d,  my  dying  eyes 
Were  clos’d,  and  fcnfc  forfook  me  with  my 
cries. 

O  had  it  been  for  ever  lod  indeed. 

From  what  a  world  of  woes  had  I  been  freed! 
But  Fate  confpiring  to  protra^  my  grief, 
Unieard  mine  eyes,  and  gave  me^back  to  life: 
T found  myfelf,  when  feeling  was  redor’d. 

In  the  curfi  houfe  of  him  1  call  my  Lord. 

Idy  bitter  wrongs  in  vain  did  1  deplore, 
tor  you^  the  cauje  of  «//,  I  faw  no  more. 

But  dill  to  keep  a  glimm’ring  hope  alive, 
The  lad  fad  comfort  wretches  can  receive, 

3' told  my  fatal  dory  o'er  with  pain. 

And  fu*d  for  pity — but  1  (u‘d  in  vain. 
Condemn’d  to  feel  unutterable  woes, 

And  all  the  wronysthat  Slav’rycan  impole. 
Tho*  deaf  to  Judxc  and  Lcyv'c’f  foftcr  claim, 

O  yet  redeem  me  in  regard  to  Fame! 

For  dill  the  livii^g  dory  of  mv  woe, 

Shall  fly  before  your  (leps  whcrc*e’cr  you  go: 
Mankind  will  (hun  you,  and  the  blading 
tongue 

Will  boot  the  mondcr  as  you  pafs  along  : 
Beheld  the  wretch,  whoft  bread  to  Nature 
dtcl’d, 

For  kindnefs  hated-^ior  compalCon  laird,' 

'  For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

MAT. 

NOW  appears  the  flow’ry  May, 

Lovely,  blooming  frefh  and  gay, 

Loves  and  Graces  in  her  train, 

Trippiog  o*cr  the  yerdant  plain ; 


Now  fweet  bloflbms  deck  the  trees. 

Fragrance  floaiiiig  in  the  breeze  : 

Fragrance  fweeter  far  than  thofe. 

In  my  Delia’s  bofom  glows. 

Lovely  Delia  !  come  away, 

Let’s  enjoy  the  flow’ry  May  ! 

life  English  Barrister  to  his  Mistresa. 

James  Boswell  Eff;  in  the  Charac¬ 
ter  cf  an  EngUfj  ha-ayevy  at  the  Mafquerade 
at  Caslide-Houfe,  London,  Thur/day,  April 
Ip-  1781.] 

Tune — “  The  lad  time  I  came  o’er  the  muir.** 

My  heart  dear  creature,  I  to  you 
Fully  and  freely  tender ; 
i  he  Lady  of  the  Manor’s  due 
With  homage  I  furrender. 

Come  then,  your  la-wful  lover  blefs  ! 

Do  put  your  hand  to — mine.  Ma’am! 

Upon  your  lip^  I’li  fix  L.  S, 

And  furc  (ball  be  the  Fine,  Ma’am. 

Where-e’er  (he  wills,  with  perfeft  eafe 


But  fpirit  joins  with  letter ; 

He’s  ready  now  to  prove  by  deeds, 
And  truds  he’ll  get  the  better. 
He  does  infid  we  (hall  go  on. 

And  will  not  br  non  Suited; 

He  does  not  apprehend  crim,  con. 
Nor  fears  to  be  cornuted. 

While  thus  we  fairly  are  in  Cur, 
Let’s  haden  the  proceedings  2 


It  would  be  cruel  to  demur. 
Or  hint  at  various  readings^ 


KTuc  let’s  join  on  cafe  of  lovc, 

I’ll  open  it  difcrccfly, 

Tho’  bo’d  and  (irm  I  mean  to  move, 
And  date  my  brief  completely* 


:  Our  author  obfervcs  that,  many 
people  confider  fenfibility  as  a  ,part 
ot  genius  ;  but  he  thinks  they  are 
miiiaken,  and  that  feniibility  is  a  dif* 
tincl  faculty.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Sherlock  in  his  opinion  on  this  fub- 
jedt ;  at  the  fame  time  that  we  confi* 
der  genius,  for  the  fine  arts,  particu¬ 
larly,  as  always  accompanied  with  a 
great  degree  of  fenfibility. 

Several  of  the  Letters  in  this  col¬ 
lection  are  employed  in  examining 
the  literary  character  of  Voltaire,  to 
whom  Mr  Sherlock  will  hardly  allow 
any  genius. 

I  am  Voltaire's  friend  and  ene¬ 
my,  fays  he.  He  is  a  very  volumi¬ 
nous  and  a  very,  unequal  author.— 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  a 
great  deal  of  bad  in  him.  His  wri¬ 
tings  fometimes  breathe  a  fpirit  of 
humanity,  and  a  Jove  of  tolerance, 
which  mult  endear  him  to  every  rea¬ 
der.  His  (tile  is  charming ;  always 
rapid,  eafy,  brilliant.  Diction  in. 
writing  is  like  colouring  in  a  picture  ; 
it  is  the  firft  thing  that  ftrikes,  and 
with  moil  perfons  the  only  thing.— 
Splendid  language  and  bright  colours 
will  dazzle  ninety-nine  people  in  an 
hundred,  captivate  their  eye  and  their 
fancy,  and  impofe  upon  their  under- 
ftanding.  This  has  been  the  grand 
magic  by  which  this  feducing  writer 
has  fafcinated  aimoll  all  clafies  of 
readers.  No  man  ever  wrote  with 
greater  elegance,  delicacy,  or  grace. 
So  polifiied,  fo  agreeable,  fo  full  of 
the. tone  of  the  beft  company,  he 
muft  pleafe  every  perfon  who  loves 
mankind,  who  admires  wit,  and  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  the  charms 
of  fine  writing. 

“  Turn  the  medal,  and  what  an 
unhappy  .reverfe  !  Audacious  prea¬ 
cher  infidelity,  malignant  calum¬ 
niator  of  .the  moft  virtuous  charac¬ 
ters,  odious  encourager  of  every  fpe- 
cies  of  vice,  he.  facrificed  all  human 
and  divine  ideas  to  his  favourite  paf- 


REVIEW. 

Letters  on  fever al  Subjects.  By 
the  Rev.  Martin  Sherlock,  M. 
Small  ^vo.  2f.  6(1.  Je^ed.  Cadell, 
London 


This  collection  of  Letters  begins 
with  reciting  fome  parts  of  a 
converfation  w^hich  palled  between 
the  King  of  Pruflia  and  the  author, 
relative  to  genius.  The  King  of 
Pruflia  alked  me,  fays  .Mr  Sherlock, 
What  was  the  reafon  there  was  fo 
little  genius  at  this  inftanc  in  Europe  ? 
I  had  often  looked  for  an  anfwer  to 
this  queftion  before,  but  never  could 
find  one.  I  thought,  however,'  it 
would  be  making  a  forry  figure  not 
to  fay  fomething ;  fo  I  faid,  Nature 
had  exhauftcd  herfelf  in  producing 
his  Majcfty.  This  was  nonfenfe^  and 
old  nonfenfe  too  ;  'but  the  compliment 
at  the  end  of  it  gave  it  air  of  novelty. 
The  King’s  eye  widened.  He  faid 
nothing.”  This  abrupt  apoftrophe, 
however,  feems  not  to  have  diverted 
his  Majefty’sattentionfrom  continuing 
the  converfation  in  the  fame  drain. 

«  He  alked  me,  fays  the  author. 
Whether  there  was  any  fucceflbr  in 
England  to  Shakefpeare,  Newton, 
and  Hume  ?  I  faid,  none.  He  alked. 
Why  was  there  fo  great  a  dearth  of 
literary  genius  in,  a  country  which 
had  produced  fo  many  great  men  ?  I 
thought  this  quedion  lefs  difficult  to 
be  anfwered  than  the  fird.  “  The 
great  roads  to  emoluments  and  ho¬ 
nours  in  that  country,  Sire,  are  the 
bar  and  the  houfes  of  parliament ; 
and  therefore  every  man  aims  to  ren¬ 
der  himfelf  famous  by  his  tongue  ra¬ 
ther  than  his  pen.” — His  Majedy 
feemed  fatisfied  with  this  reafon.” 


f  *  This  is  not  a  continuation  of  the 
reviey)  of  the  fame  book  as  in  our  lajl^ 
but  of  another  feparate  volume.'] 
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fions ;  and  proftituted  talents,  formed 
to  adorn  humanity,  to  a  miferable 
love  of  money  and  of  fame.  A  pro* 
fthiitc  he  was,  and  of  the  mod  defpi- 
cable  clafs*  Born  to  independence, 
and  poflefTed  of  affluence  early  in  life, 
Jie  could  not  plead  the  felicitations  of 
nccefTity;  and  the  innumerable  paf- 
fages  dp  inventive,  liceiitioufnefs,  and 
impiety,  which  abound  in  his  works, 
make  him  fall  an  unpitied  viAim  of 
his  own  innate  bafenefs  and  depra* 
vity.  V  I 

'  Here  let  it  not  be  imagined  I 
declaim  againft  a  philofopher  en¬ 
lightened  and  huinane.  I  declaim 
againft’him  becaufe  he  was  not  hu¬ 
mane.  Was  that  man  the  lover  of 
his  race,  who  deprived  the  afflicted 
of  their  moft  healing  balm,  and  the 
aged  of  their  greatefl  confolation  f 
Let  the  aged  and  afflidled  anfwer  the 
queftion.  Where  lies  the  chief  alle¬ 
viation  of  their  fufFerings  ?  Is  it  not 
in  religion  ?  Was  that  man  then  the 
friend  of  mankind,  who  endeavoured 
to  rob  fo  large  a  portion  of  it  of  their 
ftrongeft  hope,  and  of  their  moft 
pleafing  enjoyments?  Was  that  the 
friend  of  mankind,  who  brought  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre  to  be  broke 
alive  upon  the  wheel ;  and  who  fow« 
ed  unhappinefs  through  the  world  as 
far  as  he  propagated  immorality  ? 

•  His  tragedies,  you’ll  fay,  are 
moral  and  inftrudive.  And  why  are 
they  ?  Becaufe  to  fill  them  with  noble 
fentiments  and  found  morality  was 
the  moft  likely  method  to  infure  their 
fuccefs.  Individuals  love  their  own 
private  vices.  Bodies  of  men  ever 
love  and  countenance  virtue.  A  ro« 
mance  or  poem  is  written  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  dark.  A  tragedy^  is 
addreiTed  to  a  colledive  body  In  the 
face  of  day.  He  knew  all  this,  and 
defirous  only  to  pleafe  every  palate, 
he  lerved  up  virtue  to  the  virtuous, 
and  vice  to  the  debauched,  and  gave 
to  both  the  higheft  feafoning  a  luxu¬ 
riant  .fancy  could  compofe. 

If  yoa  will  permit  ro^  to  follow 


this  metaphor  and  return  to  his  ta¬ 
lents,  I  will  fay,  Voltaire  was  a  great 
literary  cook.  Give  him  good  meats, > 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  drefs 
them.  But  they  muft  be  given  him, 
for  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  himfelf. 

Don’t  you  think  his  works  re* 
femble  Corinthian  brafs  ?  He  took  the 
gold  of  Shakefpeare,  Virgil,  Cor¬ 
neille,  Racine,  Ariofto,  and  Pope, 

I  and  the  filver  of  La  Fare,  Chaulieu, 
Fontenelle,  and  Hamilton,  and  mel¬ 
ted  them  together  in  the  crucible  of 
his  brain.  The  metal  produced  was 
neither  pure,  nor  gold,  nor  filver  ; 
it  was  brafs ;  but  it  was  Corinthian 
brafs.” 

Mr  Sherlock  appears  to  judge  with 
tafte  and  difeernment  of  the  qualities 
of  this  celebrated  writer ;  but  we  may  . 
obferve  that  moral  defeats,  however 
derogatory  to  genius,  cannot  be  con- 
fldered  as  naturally  incompatible 
with  it ;  acircumftance  which  affords 
one  proof  in  fupport  of  our  author’s 
opinion  formerly  mentioned,  vix.  that 
genins  and  fenfibility  arc  different 
qualities;  However  fevere  it  may 
feem  to  deny  Voltaire  all  pretenfions 
to  genius,  confidering  the  invention  , 
we  find,  in  fome  of  his  works,  Mr 
Sherlock  has,  in  other  particulars, 
done  ample  juftice  to  his  merits. 

In  fome  of  the  fubfequent  letters  , 
we  meet  with  many  ingenious  obfer- 
vations  on  wit,  the  difference  refpec- 
ting  which  between  the  Englifh  and  , 
French,  Mr  Sherlock  is  inclined  to 
aferibe  to  the  influence  of  phyiical  ' 
caufes. 

•  “  At  moft  every  body,  he  remarks, 
is  witty  in  France.  Why  then  there, 
and  not  here  ?  The  reafons  are  purer 
ly  phyfical ;  for  Engliftimen  ought  to 
have  twenty  times  more  wit  than 
Frenchmen. 

Ideas  are  the  matter  of  which 
wit  is  made,  and  the  Englifh  have  in- 
fiaiulj  more  ideas  than. the  French.^ 
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This  arifcs  from  their  early  educa¬ 
tion,  from  their  being  a  more  reading 
eople,  &c.  You  fee  this  is  a  very 
rong  reafon  why  the  Englilh  ought 
to  be  fuperior  to  the  French  in  this 
point. 

“  But  if  ideas  are  the  materials, 
fancy  is  the  inftrument  which  ope¬ 
rates  on  thofe  materials:  and  here 
comes  in  the  fupcriority  of  the  French. 
Their  fancies  are  livelier,  brighter, 
and  quicker*. 

“  The  force  of  the  imagination  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  the  affluence  of 
the  animal  fpirits;  its  brightnefs  on 
the  reiinement  of  thofe  fpirits  ;  and 
its  quicknefs  on  the  celerity  of  their 
movement.  Now,  in  point  of  copi- 
oiifriefs  of  fpirits,  the  Englilh,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  the  advantage  of  the 
French.  A  bull  has  more  fpirits  in 
(  him  than  an  ape ;  but  the  ape’s  fpi¬ 
rits  are  always  in  motion,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  move  the  bull’s.— 
This,  you  fee,  is  a  cafe  in  point;  and 
John  Bull,  1  am  perfiiaded,  has  a 
greater  quantity  of  fpirits  than  Jack 
Sjnge.  But  the  Frenchman’s  fpirits 
^  are  more  refined  and  quicker  in  their 
motioiis  than  ours,  and  this  for  a 
number  of  reafons.  I  ftiall  here  men¬ 
tion  ibme  of  the  principal. 

,  A  Frenchman  never  taftes  malt 
liquor;  he  eats  no  butter,  and  his 
bread  is  light ;  the  meat  in  France  is 
not  near  fo  fat  as  it  is  here,  and  it  is 
much  better  drefled :  the  fauces  are 
poignant,  and  not  grcafy  ;  he  eats  a 
great  deal  of.  foup  and  light  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  he  drinks  in  moderation  as  much 
wine  and  water  as  is  neccflary  to  di¬ 
lute  his  dinner,  and  then  he  takes  as 
much  good  wine,  coiFee,  and  liqueurs, 

*  The  country  •which  has  produced 
the  finejl  •vcitSf  after  France^  is  Ireland. 
Tou  laughs  perhaps^  hecaufe  it  is  a  na» 
five  of  that  country  nnho  •writes  this 
phrafe,  Tou^ll  ceafe  to  laughs  •when 
jou  read  the  names  of  Congreve^ 
Farquhar^  Sterne^  Goldfmithf  Jeph’^ 
Burke^  and  Sheridan* 


as  is  neceflary  to  heat  his^ftomacb^ 
and  quickeu  the  circulation  of  his 
blood,  and  no  more.  Add  to  this 
the  purenefs  of  the  air,  and  the  light 
fociety  of  the  moft  amiable  women  in 
the  world,  in  which  he  pafles  fo  much 
of  his  time  ;  and  you  will  fee  reafons 
enough  why  his  fpirits  fhould  be 
quicker  in  their  motion,  and  more 
refined  than  ours. 

**  I  need  not  mention  how  oppofite 
our  manner  of  living  is  ;  the  quanti* 
ties  of  blood-food  we  eat,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bad  wine  we  drink,  the  grolT- 
nefs  of  qur  atmofphere,  nor  many 
other  caufes  that  hinder  the  celerity 
of  our  fancies,  and  confequcntly  imr 
pede  confiderably  the  vivacity  of  our 
wit. 

“  However,  the  Englilh  do  not 
think  much  of  the  fupcriority  of  the 
French  in  this  article.  They  picqnc 
themfelves  in  having  better  fenfe 
and  more  learning  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  they  have  more  fenfe  and 
learning.  The  French  allow  this, 
and  it  does  not  give  them  any  iinea- 
finefs.  They  value  themfelves  ou 
being  wittier  and  more  amiable  than 
the  Englilh;  and  they  are  wittier  and 
more  amiable.  When  a  Frenchman 
has  knowledge,  and  Is  grown  a  Iittl<: 
Heady,  his  company  is  delightful ; 
when  an  Englilhman  has  fancy  and 
good  manners,  his  fociety  is  enchant¬ 
ing.  I  always  thought  that  thole 
twp  nations,  blended  together,  would 
produce  perfe«5lion  in  every  thing. 

To  return  to  wit.  If  a  man  is 
full  of  quick  and  refined  fpirits ;  if  he 
has  a  number  of  ideas,  and  if  he  has 
a  ready  and  found  judgment  to  de¬ 
termine  the  juftnefs  of  a  combination 
as  foon  as  it  is  made,  that  man  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  wit.  If  he  exercifes 
his  fancy  much  in  this  way,  it  will 
acquire  a  great  facility  from  practice; 
and  he  will  often  be  witty  almoft  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  There  is  another  rea¬ 
fon  why  the  French  have  wit ;  they  are 
continually  running  after  it.  I  need 
not  tell  you  why  they  feck  it  fo  much. 
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You  know  nothing  plesifes  fo  much  as 
wit  does  ;  and  the  whole  nation  has 
a  dcfirc  to  pleafe.”  "  - 

Speaking  of  the  delicacy  of  women 
of  diflFerent  countries,  Mr  Sherlock 
mentions  a  droll  jeu  d^ifprit : — 1 
do  not  know  (fays  he)  how  an  Eng- 
lifh  woman  would  have- anfwered'the 
qiieftion  put  by  a  French  girl  of  ten 
years  '^oid  to  her  mother ;  Pray, 
Mama,'  whaPs  the  diflference  between 
an*  Italian  finger  and  a  man  — 
“  The  fame  difference,  my  dear,  that 
there  is  between  a  bull  and  an  dx/* 
— And  pray,  Mama,  what’s  that 
— "  Why,  my  love,  the  bull  is  the 
father  of  the  calf ;  and  the  ox  is  his  j 
uncle.” 

•Our  author  afterwards,  in  a  feries 
of  Letters,  makes  a  variety  of  perti¬ 
nent  remarks  on  the  genius  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  fome  of  the  moll:  eminent 
Englilh  writers.  Whether  Mr  Sher¬ 
lock  has  formed  his  literary  tafte  by 
the  ftudy  of  nature,  or  he  has  derived 
great  acquifitions  in  elegant  criticifm 
from  the  admired  writers  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  his  opinions,  in  general,  coincide 
with'  cladical  authorities,  which  he 
frequently  cites ;  and  he  fupplies, 
from  his  own  fund,  an  ingenuity  of 
obfervation,  and  a  vivacity  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  afford  at  lead  a  tranfient 
gratification  to  the  reader.  C. 

The  History  &f  the  Decline  and 
Fall  cf  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon,  Efq;  VoU  IL 
and  IIL  [P.  85'.] 

IN  the  twentieth  chapter,  the  hifto- 
rian  relates  the  motives,  progrefs, 
and  effedls  of  the  converfion  of  Con-  ‘ 
ftantinc ;  with  the  legal  eftablifhment 
and  conftitution  of  the  Chriftian  or 
Catholic  Church.  The  public  efta- 
blllhmtnt  cl  Chriftianity,  Mr  Gibbon 
oblcrves,  may  be  confidered  as  one 
cf  ihofe  in  portant  and  domeftic  re- 
voliuions  which  excite  the  moft  live¬ 
ly  curiofity,  and  afford  the  moll  va¬ 


luable  ihftru(5fion.  The  yihtories  o* 
the  civil  policy  of  Conftantine  no 
longer  influence  the  date  of  Europe 
but  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  globe 
dill  retains  the  impreflion  w^hich  it 
received  from  the  converfion  of  that 
monarch  ;  and  the  ecclefiadical  indi- 
tutions  of  his  reign  are  dill  connec¬ 
ted,  by  an  indiflbluble  chain,  with  the 
opinions,  the  paffions,  and  the.inte- 
reds  of  the  prefent  generation. 

Our,  author  remarks,  that  there 
arifes  a  great  difficulty  in  afeertain- 
ing  the  precife  date  of  the  converfion 
of  Condantine.  In  refpe<d  to  the 
contradictory  authorities  of  LaCtan- 
tius,  Eufebius,  and  Zozimus,  the  ob¬ 
fervation  is  doubtlefs  well  founded  ; 
but  if  we  might  judge  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  real  fentiments  from  his  own 
behaviour,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe 
that  he  had  renounced  the  errors  of 
Paganifm  near  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,  when  at  this  period  we  find 
him  redoring  and  enriching  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  gods  5  i Ailing  from  the 
imperial  mine,  medals  imprefled  with 
the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  &c.  and  honouring  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  father  Cohdantius  with 
a'  folemn  apotheofis.  If  thofe  cir-^ 
cunidances  be  not  decisive  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  religious  prejudices,  they  mud, 
at  lead,  be  admitted  to  afford  ftrong 
proof  of  his  diffimulation  and  policy. 

Our  author  judly  obferves,  that  . 

“  The  mind  of  Condantine  might 
flinduate  betv/een  the  Pagan  an4 
Chridian  religions.  According  to 
the  loofe  and  complying  notions  of 
poiytheifm,  he  might  acknowledge 
the  God  of  the  Chridi^s  as  one  of 
the  many  deities  who  compofed  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he 
might  embrace  the  philoi'ophic  and 
pleaflng  idea,  that,  notwithdanding 
the  variety  of  names,  of  rites,  and  of 
opinions,  all  the  fedts  and  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  mankind  are  united  in  the 
worlhip  of  the  common  Father  and 
Creator  of  the  dnivcffe^ 
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«  But  the  counfcls  of  princes  are 
more  frequently  influenced  by  views 
of  temporal  advantage  than  by  con- 
fiderations  of  abftradt  and  fpeculative 
truth.  The  partial  and  increafing 
favour  of  Conftantine  may  naturally 
be  referred  to  the  efteem  which  he 
entertained  for  ' the  moral  chara(fter 
of  the  Chriftians  ;  and  to  a  perfua- 
fion,  that  a  propagation  of  the  gof- 
pel  would  inculcate  the  pradlice  of 
private  and  public  virtue.  Whatever 
latitude  an  abfolute  monarch  may  af- 
fume  in  his  own  condudl,  whatever 
indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  ov/n 
paflions,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  intereft 
that  all  his  fubjefts  fhould  refpedl  the 
natural  and  civil  obligations  of  ibci- 
cty.  But  the  operation  of  the  wifeft 
laws  is  imperfe^  and  precarious. — 
They  feldoro  infpi re  virtue,  they  can¬ 
not  always  reftrain  vice.  Their 
power  is  infufficient  to  prohibit  all 
that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they  al¬ 
ways  punifh  the  actions  which  they 
prohibit.  The  legiflators  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  had  fummoned  to  their  aid  the 
powers  of  education  and  of  opinion. 
But  every  principle  which  had  once 
maintained  the  vigour  and  purity  of 
Rome  and  Sparta,  was  long  fince  ex- 
tinguiihed  in  a  declining  and  defpotic 
empire.  Philofophy  ftill  exercifed  her 
temperate  fway  over  the  human  mind, 
but  the  caufe  of  virtue  derived  very 
feeble  fupport  from  the  influence  of 
the  Pagan  fuperftition.  Under  thefe 
difeouraging  circumftances,  a  pru¬ 
dent  magiftrate  might  obferve  with 
pleafure  the  progrefs  of  a  religion 
which  difFufed  among  the  people  a 
pure,  benevolent,  and  univerfal  fyftem 
of  ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty  and 
every  condition  of  life;  recommended 
as  the  will  and  reafon  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the 
fandlion  of  eternal  rewards  or  punifh- 
ments.  The  experience  of  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftory  could  net  inform 
the  world  how  far  the  fyftem  of  na¬ 
tional  manners  might  be  reformed 
and  improved  by  tiie  precepts  of  a 
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divine  revelation ;  and  Conftantine 
might  liften  with  fome  confidence  to 
the  flattering,  and  indeed  reafoaabk 
aflurance  ot  Ladlantius.  The  elo¬ 
quent  apologift  feemed  firmly  to  ex- 
pcdl,  and  almoft  venture  to  promlfct 
that  the  eftabliftiment  of  Chriftianity 
would  reftore  the  innocence  and  fe¬ 
licity  of  the  primitive  age  ;  that  the 
worftiip  of  the  true  God  would  ex- 
tinguilh  war, and  diiTenfion  among 
thofe  who  mutually  confidered  them- 
felves  as  the  children  of  a  common 
parent;  that  every  impure  dcfite, 
every  angry  or  felhfti  paffion,  would 
be  reftrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
gofpel ;  and  that  the  magi  ft  rates 
might  (heath  the  fvvord  of  juftice 
among  a  people  who  would  be  uni-» 
verfally  aduated  with  the  fentiments 
of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  mo-' 
deration,  of  harmony  and  univerfal 
love.’' 

The  judicious  hiftorian  inveftigates 
with  philofophic  accuracy  the  cele-' 
brated  anecdotes  refpe«ftlng  the  La- 
bar  um,  or  ftandard  of  the  crofs,  the 
dream  of  Conftiintine,  and  the  celef- 
tial  fign ;  feparating  the  hillorical^ 
the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts 
of  thofe  extraordinary  recitals  which 
have  been  artfully  confounded  toge¬ 
ther  by  interefted  writers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paffige  on  the  fubjed  of  Con- 
ftantine's  converfion  is  equally  diltin- 
gulihed  for  candour  and  Juft  obfer- 
vation : 

“  The  proteftant  and  philofophic 
readers  of  the  prefent  age  will  incline 
to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  hie 
own  converfion,  Conftantine  at^efted 
a  wilful  falfehood  by  a  folemn  and 
deliberate  perjury.  They  may  not 
hefitatc  to  pronounce,  that,  in  the 
choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was 
determined  only  by  a  fenfe  of  intereft; 
and  that  (according  to  the  exprelfioii 
of  a  profane  pocr)  he  ulcd  the  altars 
of  tlv.‘  ci  I'rch  as  a  convenient  foot- 
ilool  10  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A 
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conclufl^n  fo  harfli  and  fo  abfolute  is 
not,  however,  warranted  by  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  of  Conilan- 
^ne,  or  of  Chriilianity.  In  an  age 
of  religious  fervour,  the  moft  artml 
ftatefmen  are  obferved  to  feel  fome 
part  of  the  cnthufiarm  which  they  in- 
Ipire ;  and  the  moil  orthodox  faints 
^ume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  de¬ 
fending  the  caufe  of  truth  by  the  arms 
of  deceit  and  falfehood.  Perfonal 
intered  is  often  the  ilandard  of  our 
belief,  as  well  as  of  our  praftlcc ;  and 
the  fame  motives  of  temporal  advan¬ 
tage  which  might  influence  the  public 
eonduifl  and  profeflions  of  Conflan- 
tine,  would  infenflbly  difpofe  his  mind 
to  embrace  a  religion  fo  propitious 
to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity 
was  gratified  by  the  flattering  afl'u- 
rance,  that  he  had  been  chofen  by 
Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth  $  fuc- 
cefs  had  juftified  his  divine  title  to 
the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded 
on  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  revela^ 
tlon.  As  real  virtue  is  fometimes 
\  excited  by  undefer ved  applaufe,  the 
fpecious  'piety  of  Conftantine,  if  at 
firft  it  was  only  fpecious,  might  gra^ 
dually,  by  the  influence  of  praile,  of 
habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured 
kito  ferious  faith  and  fervent  devo¬ 
tion.” 

Wc  cannot  pafs  over  this  part  of 
the  work  without,  obferving,  that  it 
abounds  in  remarks  flrongly  expref- 
five  of  the  author^s  difeernment,  and 
of  the  great  attention  with  which  he 
Jias  confldered  his  fubjedl.  He  re¬ 
cites  both  the  political  and  religious 
tranfadlions  of  thofe  times  with  pecu¬ 
liar  perfpicuity ;  treating  not  only 
the  diverfity  of  their  objeds,  but  their 
complicated  intermixture,  and  mu¬ 
tual  influence  on  each  other,  in  a 
ftrain  of  fentiment  which  is  deduced 
from  the  depth  of  hifloripal  fpecula- 
tjon.  This  period  of  the  hiftory  is 
diftinguiftied  by  the  reparation  of  the 
Ipiritual  and  temporal  powers  in  the 
Roman  cq^irej  an  event  which  has 


fince  been  produdive  of  numerous 
and  important  confequences  in  the 
nations  of  Europe.  In  prolecuting 
this  fubje^,  the  author  takes  a  view 
of  the  ftate  of  the  biftiops  under  the 
Chriftian  Emperors,  the  eledlion  of 
the  biftiops,  the  ordination  of  the 
clergy,  the  revenues  qf  the  churchy 
the  civil  jurifdi^lion  of  the  clergy, 
their  fpiritual  cenfures,  freedom  of 
public  preaching,  and  privilege  of 
legiftative  aflemblies  ; '  all  which  are 
recited  with  the  author's  ufual  preci- 
flon. 

The  next  chapter  opens  with  the 
perfecution  of  herefy,  which  bad  now 
been  introduced  into  the  Chriftian 
church,  by  the  fehifm  of  the  Dona- 
tifts.  Our  author  oblerves,  that  from 
the  age  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  CloW 
vis  and  Theodoric,  the  temporal  inte^ 
refts  both  of  the  Romans  and  Barba¬ 
rians  were  deeply  involved  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  difpures  of  Arianifm.  To  elu¬ 
cidate  the  hiftory  of  this  period, 
therefore.  Mi  Qibbon  traces  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reafon  and  faith,  of  error 
and  paflion,  from  the  fchool  of  Plato 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire; 
a  dedu^ion,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
he  difpJays  both  metaphyfical  and 
theological  learning  ;  but  for  which 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work. 
This  period  of  the  hiftory  exhibits 
Conftantine  and  his  Tons  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  point  of  view;  afferting  im¬ 
perial  defpotifm,  not  over  the  liber* 
ties,  but  the  fpeculative  opinions  of 
mankind.  Thofe  perfons  who  make 
the  principal  figure  at  this  epoch  ar/f 
the  Arians  and  Athanaflus,  the  con- 
troverfies  between  whom,  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  latter,  are  clearly  and 
faithfully  delineated.  At  this  ftago 
of  the  Roman  annals,  the  political  is 
fo  much  blended  with  the  ecclefiaftt- 
cal  hiftory,  that  the  writer  of  fuch 
wwk  muft  be  noinconflderablecafuift^ 
and  fie  acquainted  with  the  various 
theological  fe^ls,  as  well  as  with  the 
feveral  hiftorical  writers  of  thofe 
times  ;  qualifications  which  eminently 
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diftingu'ifli  the  learned  author  of  the  Lasting  Peace  to  Europe  :  Th. 
elaborate  hiftory  before  us.  Dream  of  an  ancient  CofntopoUteC 

In  the  following  paflagc  Mr  Gib-  %vo*  %  s,  Stockdalc,  London, 
bon  gives  a  juft  and  impartial  reprc-  _ 

feniation  .of  the  fedlaries  of  thofe  HE  idea  of*  eftabliftiing  a  lafting 
times*  .  JL  und  inviolable  peace  among  the 

powers  of  Europe  will  probably  ever 
The  Ample  narrative  of  the  in-  be  reckoned  fo  chimerical,  that  the 
teftine  divifions,  which  diftra<5ted  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  hasjudici- 
peace,  ,  and  diftionoured  the  triumph  I  oufly  thrown  the  proje(ft  into  the  form 
of  the.  church,  will  confirm  the  re-  I  of  a  dream.  He  reprefents  himfelf 
mark  of  a  Pagan  hiftorian,  and  juftify  I  as  conduced,  on  feveral  voyages,  by 
the  complaint  of  a  venerable  biihop.  a  venerable  female  figure,  whofe  name 
The  *  experience  of  Ammianus  had  was  Humanity.  Their  firft  excurfion 
convinced  him,  that  the  enmity  of  the  is  to  Rome,  where  they  take  a  gene- 
Chriftians  towards  each  other  fur-  1  ral  view  of  the  calamities  which  were 
paffod  the  fury  of  the  favage  beafts  j  occafioned  by  the  ambition,  or  other 
againftman;  and  Gregory  Nazian-  vices,  of  thole  who  have  filled  the 
xen  moft  pathetically  laments,  that  papal  chair.  A  voyage,  with  the 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  I  fame  intent,  is  performed  to  Spaint 
by  difeord,  into  the  image  of  chaos,  I  and  afterwards  to  France  ;  where  the 
of  a  nodtumal  tempeft,  and  of  hell  chara^fters  of  many  of  their  princes 
itfelf.  '  The  fierce  and  partial  writers  I  are  expofed  in  fatirical,  but  juft  and 
of  the  times,  aferibin^  all  virtue  to  animated  colours.  The  view  of  the 
themfdves,  and  imputing  all  guilt  to  I  various  devaluations  in  Europe  at 
their  adverfaries,  have  painted  the  I  length  terminated  with  a  profped  of 
battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons.  I  a  negociation  being  opened  for  the 
Our  calmer  reafon  will  rejed  fuch  J  reftoration  of  peace.  The  narrative,, 
pure  and  perfed  monfters  of  vice  or  I  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  fanciful,* 
fanftity,  and  will  impute  an  equal,  or  1  is  intermixed  with  a  number  of  per- 
at  leaft  an  indiferiminate  raeafure  of  1  tinent  remarks  on  the  charaders  in¬ 
good  and  evil  to  the  hoftlle  fetftaries,  j  troduced  ;  to  which  are  fubjoined 
who  aflumed  and  beftowed  the  ap-  I  notes,  containing  a  variety  of  hiftori- 
pellatioiis  of  orthodox  and  heretics,  j  cal  anecdotes. 

They  had  been  educated  in  the  fame  j 

religion,  and  the  fame  civil  fociety.  j  Edal  Village  ;  or  the  fortunate 
Their  hopes  and  fears  in  the  prefent,  j  Lottery  Ticket.  2  vols.  Small 

or  in  a  future  life,  were  balanced  in  1  5 fenved.  Lowndes,  London, 

the  fame  proportion.  On  either  fide  j 

the  error  might  be  innocent,  the  faith  I  ^  hero  of  this  novel  is  Jerry 

fincere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  I  X  Luft,  a  flioemaker,  whofe  hil- 
corrupt.  Their  pafiions  were  excited  j  tory  is  related  in  an  cafy  familiar 
by  fimilar  objefts,  and  they  might  al-  j  ftile,  interfperfed  with  fome  pertinent 
ternately  abufe  the  favour  of  the  j  reflexions.  Confidered  as  a  work  of 
court,  or  of  the  people.  The  meta-  j  invention,  however,  it  deferves  to  be 
phyfical  opinions  of  the  Athanafians  j  ranked  among  the  productions  of  the 
and  the  Arlans,  could  not  influence  |  meaner  kind,  being  not  fufliciently 
their  moral  charaXer ;  and  they  vrerc  interefting  either  in  the  plot  or  in 
•  alike  aXuated  by  the  intolerant  fpirit  fentimeut  to  engage  the  attention  of 
which  has  been  extraXed  from  the  the  reader, 
pure  and  Ample  maxims  of  the  gofpel.** 

•  (T9  be  continued.} 
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PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  the  Eaji  India  Compands  Affairs. 
Monday^  April  9. 

Lord  north  rofe  to  make  a 
motion  relative  to  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company.  It  was  not  his  inten¬ 
tion  juft  now,  he  faid,  to  move  any 
fpecific  propofition,  or  to  go  into  a 
debate  on  the  important  buhnefs  that 
the  regulation  of  the  Company^  af¬ 
fairs  would  open  to  the  view  of  Par¬ 
liament.  But  he  thought  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  declare  fome 
opinion  on  the  fubjeft,  that  Gentle- 
xncn  might  fee  upon  what  grounds  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  proceed.  For 
this  purpofe  it  would  be  requifite  for 
him  to  go  back  to  the  year  1 767.  In 
that  year  an  agreement  had  been 
made  with  the  Company,  by  which 
they  were  bound  to  pay  to  Govern¬ 
ment  400, C/Ool.  per  annum,  for  twp 
years,  in  confideration  of  a  further 
enjoyment  of  the  revenue  ariftng  from 
the  territorial  acquifitions  in  India. 
The  agreement  he  confefted  was  faul¬ 
ty,  and  hard  upoisthe  Company,  for 
it  bound  them  to  pay  the  ftipulatcd 
fum,  under  every  polTible  fituation  of 
affairs ;  even  though  they  fhould  be 
obliged  by  war,  or  any  lofs  flowing 
from  fome  other  caufe,  to  lower  their 
dividends  for  that  purpofe.  101769 
another  agreement  took  place ;  by 
which  the  Company  was  bound  to 
pay  the  annuity  of  409,000 1-  for  fix 
years ;  but  this  fecond  agreement 
was  not  liable  to  the  objedion  that 
might  have  been  made  to  the  former; 
for  the  I'iredors  of  the  Company 
were  empowered  to  regulate  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  annuity  by  the  dividends 
they  ihould  make,  or  rather,  by  the 
iuccefs  of  their  commerce,  or  the 
Ioffes  they  fhould  fuftain ;  fo  that  the^ 
Jtnnuily  fhould  fo  far  flu(ftuate  with 
fhe  Company's  affairs,  that  if  their 
profits  fhould  uader  th^  ftaadard 


according  to  which  the  annuity  had 
been  regulated,  then  the  annuity 
fhould  be  proportionably  under 
400,000 1.  a-year ;  but  if  the  ftatc 
of  affairs  fhould  enable  the  Company 
to  make  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  and 
ftill  leave  a  furplus  in  their  treafury, 
then  the  net  profits,  over  and  above 
the  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  and  all 
the  expences  of  the  Company,  were 
to  be  divided  between  them  and  Go¬ 
vernment,  at  the  rate  of  three-fourthf 
to  tlie  latter,  and  the  remaining  one* 
fourth  to  the  former.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  agreement,  which  was  to 
have  lafted  from  1769  to  1775, 
prevented  by  the  calamity  that  befel 
the  Company  in  1772.  Gentlemen 
might  remember  that  the  drafts  on 
the  Company  in  that  year  were  fo 
great,  that  they  could  by  no  means 
fatisfy  them.  In  this  almoft  bank¬ 
rupt  ftate  (for  bankrupt  he  might 
call  it,  when  the  demands  on  the 
Company  were  greater  than  their  re- 
fourccs  to  fatisfy  them),  it  was  im-  . 
poffible  for  the  Dire<ftors  to  fulfil  their 
agreement:  nay,  they  were  obliged 
to  petition  Parliament,  who  immedi- 
ately  granted  them  relief,  and  raifed 
them  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  that 
opulent  flourifhing  condition  in  which 
the  Company  now  ftands.  Parlia¬ 
ment  granted  them  a  loan  of 
1,500,000!.  by  which  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  difeharge  all  the  claims  that 
were  then  made  upon  them  :  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  loan  were',  that  until 
the  1,500,000  L  fhould  be  repaid,  the 
dividends  of  the  Company  fhould  not 
exceed  6  per  cent.;  and  that  till 
their  bond  debts  fhould  be  reduced 
f, 500,000 1.  the  dividends  fhould  not 
be  more  than  7  per  cent. ;  but  if  the 
fuccefs  of  their  affairs  fhould  enable 
them  to  make  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  after  the  extinction  of  the  loan 
debt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  bond 
debt  to  1^500,000!.  then  the  old 
agreement  was  to  be  reforted  to,  in 
confequence  of  which,  not  only  the 
annuity  of  400,000!.  for  fix  yeirsy 
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^as  to  be  paid  to  Government,  but 
.fill  the  net  profits  over  and  above  the 
dividend  and  expences  of  the  Com* 
pany  were  to  be  divided  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  already  mentioned,  of  three- 
fourths  ,to  Government  and  one- 
fourths  to  the  Company.  That  sera 
had  fince  arrived  ;  for  the  Company 
had  fince  divided  8  per  cent,  but  the 
•net  profit  exceeding  that  dividend 
had  not  been  divided  with  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  confequently  had  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  Company  for  what¬ 
ever  fum  the  net  profits  would  have 
.produced. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  public,  when  offers  had 
been  made  by  the  former  to  Govern- 
.menc,  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter. 
Thefe  offers  had  not  appeared  to 
him  fufficiently  advantageous  to  the 
public,  who,  in  his  opinion,  were 
juftly  entitled  to  a  participation  of 
thofe  profits  and  advantages  which 
the  Company  now  enjoy  through  the 

fenerous  alii  fiance  of  Parliament. — 
t  was  now  the  bufinefs  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  interfere,  fince  the  Company 
had  not  thought  proper  to  renew 
their,  applications,  or  make  better  of- 
.fers  for  the  public.  It  would  be  for; 
Parliament  to  pronounce,  whether  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  Crown  to 
take  the  territorial  revenues  and  ac- 
'  quifitions  into  its  own  hands,  or  leave 
ahem  to  the  management  of  a  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  alfo  for  them  to  confi- 
.  der  if  it  was  proper  to  throw  the 
.  trade  to  India  entirely  open,  or  grant 
.  the  monopoly  of  it  to  another  Com¬ 
pany.  He  did  not  mean  to  bring 
.before  the  Houfe  on  this  day,  the* 
queftion  of  property  in  the  territorial 
^cquifitions  and  revenues :  for  his 
.  own  part,  it  was  a  fixed  maxim,  that 
.  whatever  territorial  acquifitions  are 
,  made  by  fubjedls  of  this  ftate,  muft 
.  neceffarily  belong  to  the  public  ;  and 
.  confequently  he  was  as  clear  as  he 
was  of  any  thing  whatever,  that  the 
.territorial  poffeflions  in  India  arq  the 
Undpub^ed  right  and  propeixy  of  the 
VoL.  LIE 


Crown  and  the  people.  This  was  a 
quefiion  which  had  been  difputed  by 
the  Company,  though  the  grants 
made  to  the  Company  were  founded 
on  that  right  moll  clearly  expreffed  ; 
and  the  annuities  fiipulated  to  be  paid 
to  Government,  were  the  price  of  the 
fufpenfion,  or  weaving  that  right  for 
the  terms  agreed  upon  in  the  differ 
rent  agreements  made  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  This  had  fiirprifed  him  great¬ 
ly  ;  and  nothing  could  heighten  his 
furprife,  but  to  hear  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  fhould  deny  the  jufi  claim  that 
Government  had  to  an  annual  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  profits  exceeding  a  di¬ 
vidend  of  8  per  cent. 

But  it  might  be  faid,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  profits  alone,  without  the 
territorial  revenues,  were  equal  to  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent,  and  confe¬ 
quently  that  the  Company  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  fuch  a  dividend,  wich- 
out  being  liable  to  have  it  leffened, 
to  procure  greater  emoluments  to 
Government,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  territorial  revenues,  and  not  the 
profits  of  commerce  alone,  enabled 
the  Company  to  divide  8  per  cent. 
This  objedlion  might  be  founded  oii 
the  report  of  a  feledl  committee,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that,  on  a  medium 
of  47  years,  from  1701  to  1755, 
fore  the  territorial  acquifitions  had 
been  made,  the  Company  had  divided 
.  annually  .8  per  cent.  This  objection, 
though  fcemingly  very  plaufible,  was 
not  unanfwerablc.  The  committee 
who  admitted  the  dividend  did  not 
fay,  that  the  fituation  or  pofiure  of 
the  Company's  affairs,  during  the  47 
years  alluded  to,  jufiified  fo  large  a 
dividend  ;  and  the  confequence  that 
attended  it  manifeftly  proved  that  it 
was  highly  unjufiifiable  ;  for  when 
Government  reduced  the  intereft  oil 
the  debt  it  owed  to  the  Company 
one-half  per  cent,  the  Diretfiors  re¬ 
duced  the  dividend  from  8  to  6  per 
cent,  which  clearly  proves,  that  the 
debts  accumulated  in  confequence  of 
former  lafge  dividends  were  very 
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jjrcatt  and  yet  no  fooncr  had  the 
Company  acquired  their  territorial 
poff.  (lions,'  and  been  enabled,  by  the 
loan  of  1,500,000!.  to  arail  them- 
felves  of  the  benefits  that  in  time  they 
knew  they  muft  derive  from  them, 
then'  they  not  only  repaid  the 
1,500,000 1.  and  reduced  their  bond 
debt  full  1,500,000  !•  but  alfo  railed 
their  dividends  from  6,  to  which  they 
had  fallen,  to  8  per  cent.  Hence  it 
was  clear,  that  the  mere  trade  of  ^n* 
dia  could  never  enable  the  Company, 
without  the  territorial  acquifitions,  to 
make  a  dividend  bf  8  per  cent. 

•  His  Lordfhip  further  obferved, 
that  though  he  did  not  then  intend 
to  (late  any  fpecific  propofition  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  future  management  of  the 
Company's  affairs,  ftill  he  held  it  to 
be  his  duty,  to  (late  to  the  Houfc 
fome  points,  that  would  be  very  pro-  ! 
per  for  them  to  confider  before  they 
.ihould  proceed  to  vote  any  queftion. 
Firff,  the  propriety  of  making  the 
Company  accouht  to  the  public 
for  three-fourths  of  all  the  net 
profits  above  8  per  cent.  Next,  the 
•propriety  of  granting  a  renewal  of 
the  charter,  for  an  exclufive  trade, 
for  a  fhort,  rather  than  a  long  term. 
Thirdly,  rf  giving  a  greater  degree 
of  power  than  had  been  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  Governor  of  Bengal; 
and  that  he  might  be  in  future  fome- 
thihg  more  than  the  other  members 
of  the  council,  a. mere  prmus  inter 
pares*  For  his  part,  he  was  an  ene¬ 
my  to  abfolute  power ;  but  if  the  ge¬ 
nius,  and  habits,  and  religious  preju¬ 
dices  of  India  were  inconfiftent  with 
a  free  government,  then  neceffity 
would  jultify  Parliament’s  veiling  him 
with  a  degree  of  abfolute  power,  to 
be  exercifed  by  him  with  moderation 
and  diferetion.  Fourthly,  he  would 
fiiggeft  the  propriety  of  eftablifhing  a 
tribunal  here  for  judging  of  India 
affairs  only,  and  puniining  thofe  fer- 
•grants  of  the  Company  who  ihould  be 
couvidled  of  having  abufed  their 
power.  If  Gentlemen  fliould  objc^l 
ti  this  tribunal,  on  the  argument  that 


it  would  be  wrong  to  have  a  ttizk 
tried  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
reft  of  his  fellow-fubje<ffs  ;  in  reply  th 
this  objed^ion  he  would  obferve,  that 
there  was  no  compulfion  for  any  man. 
to  go  out  to  India  ;  the  aft  was  vo¬ 
luntary,  and  confequently  an  implicit 
fubmifflon  to  the  authority  and  com¬ 
petency  of  fuch  a  tribunal  muft  nc- 
ccffarily  be  impdied  from  his  going 
out ;  and  a  perfon  who  fhould  then 
be  liable  to  be  tried  by  fuch  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  would  have  no  more  caufe  to 
complain,  than  an  officer  who  is  tried 
by.  a  court-martial.  Fifthly,  Gentle¬ 
men  fhould  determine  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  that,  as  by  ame- 
ment,  all  the  difpatches  received  from 
India  by  the  Direftors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  muft  be  communicated  to  his 
Majefty's  Secretary  of  State,  fo  all 
difpatches  to  India  fhould  be  fhown 
to  him  before  they  are  fent  out.  To 
throw  fome  light  upon  this  fubjeft. 
Gentlemen  fhould  recolleft  the  great 
I  concerns  the  public  have  in  India  af¬ 
fairs  :  The  interefts  of  the  Company 
and  Government  were  the  fame ;  and 
as  the  latter  muft  ncceffarily  fupport 
the  former  in  cafes  of  danger,  fo  it 
was  certainly  proper  that  Govern¬ 
ment  fhould  fee  all  difpatches,  left 
the  Direftors  fhould  precipitate  the 
kingdom  into  a  war  without  neceffity. 
Sixthly,  it  would  be  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Houfe  to  determine  upon  wh^t 
terms,  and  whether  with  or  without 
the  territorial  revenues,  the  charter 
fhould  be  renewed.  Seventhly,  whe¬ 
ther,  if  Government  fhould  retain  the 
territories,  it  might  not  compell  the 
Company  to  bring  home  the  reve¬ 
nue  for  Government.  Laftly,  whe¬ 
ther  any,  and  what  t'egulacions  ought 
to  be  made  with  refpeft  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Judicature.  In  the 
whole  of  this  bufinefs,  two  objefts 
were  to  be  principally  attended  to— 
the  benefit  of  this  country,  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  people  of  India^ 
whofe  prejudices  and  long  habits  cer¬ 
tainly  deferyed  confiderairoak* 
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With  rcfped  to  the  renewal  of  th^ 
chartcFf  one  part  of  the  oflFcr  made  to 
Government  involved  no  inconfidc- 
rable  ambiguity  ;  the  Company  de¬ 
manded  a  full  enjoyment  of  all  their 
charter-rights ;  he  did  not  exaftly 
know  what  might  be  meant  by  char¬ 
ter-rights  ;  in  his  opinion  it  meant 
no  more  than  an  exclufive  trade  for 
the  term  of  their  charter;  but  by 
charter-rights.it  was  underftood  (and 
he  believed  the  Company  wifhed  to 
under  (land)  the  exclufive  right  of 
fup^rintending  the  whole  oi  India 
afiairs,  without  controul  from  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  then  he  would  give  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  Parliament  ought 
not,  even  for  a  day,  to  part  with  this 
_fuperintending  power:  The  reafon 
obvious — the  interefts  of  this 
co  untry  w'cre  intimately  conneifted 
wi»'h  india,  and  any  mifmanagement 
there  might  be  to  the  laft  degree  dan¬ 
gerous  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  con- 
ftquently  the  duty  of  Parliament,  ne- 
ver  to  renounce  a  controuling  fuper- 
intcnding  power  over  India.  His 
Lordihip  at  length  moved,  That 
this  Houfe  will,  on  Wednefday  the 
J5th  of  April,  refolve  itfclf  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  Houft,  to 
confider  of  India  affairs  ;  and  the 
.propriety  of  the  Crown  taking  into 
its  own  hands  the  territorial  acquifi- 
tions  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
and  feciiring  to  the  public  a  (hare  in 
the  revenues  arifing  therefrom. 

GENERAL  SMITH  rofe,  not  to 
oppofe  the  motion,  but  to  wipe  away, 
as  he  faid,  many  falfe  imputations 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  made  ufe 
of  in  his  argument,  and  which  might 
bias  the  judgment  of  gentleihen  in 
confidering  this  fubieil.  To  effe<5t 
this,  the  General  went  into  a  long 
detail  of  imports  and  exports,  thro* 
which  we  (ball  not  attempt  to  follow 
him,  demonfiating  the  great  value  of 
our  Eaft  India  commerce,  by  the  ex- 
ccfs  of  the  former  above  the  latter. 

MR  GREGORT  took  the  fame 
line  of  argume.nt  with  General  Smith, 
rclpedihg  the  motioflj,  admitting  the 
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nccclfity  of  it,  and  recommending  the 
clofeft  attention  to  this  important 
Aibje<ft;  but  denying,  at  the  filme 
time,  fevera!  of  the  noble  Lord's  po* 
fitions,  and  infifting  on  the  necel- 
fuy  of  continuing  the  management  of 
the  territorial  revenue  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company. 

MR  BURKE  went  deeply  into 
fome  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Lord  North,  and  gave  them  a  pretty 
diffufe  refutation.  He  denied  that 
the  Eaft  India  Company  was,  as  had 
been  afferted,  in  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy 
in  the  year  1772,  or  that  it  ftood  in 
any  need  of  Parliamentary  afiiftance* 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  goods 
enough  in  their  warehoufes,  he  faid, 
to  anfwer  every  demand,  and  could 
have  borrowed  6n  their  own  credit, 
enough  for  the  temporary  purpi)re, 
but  for  the  interference  of  Govern?- 
ment.  He  entirely  condemned  this 
idea  of  taking  the  revenues  of  India 
into  the  management  of  Adminiftra- 
tion,  and  hoped  the  noble  i.ord  was 
not  ferious.  in  the  propofai ;  for  the 
commercial  and  territorial  interell 
of  the  Company  was  fo  conne61ed, 
that  to  feparate  would  be  to  deftroy 
them*  He  denied  the  neceflity  of  re¬ 
forming  the  jurifprudence  of  Indii^ 
imputing  every  mifehief  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Government,  which  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  laws  now  in 
being,  and  not  to  any  defeat  in  the 
Jaws  themfelves  ;  however,  he  had  no 
objedions  to  the  Committee. 

GENERAL  SMITH  begged  the 
noble  Lord  to  be  explicit^  in  faying 
whether  he  meant  to  inlift  on  the 
Company's  paying  the  three-fourths 
<jf  the  revenue  over  the  dividend  of 
8  per  cent,  as  that  was  an  article  he 
muft  ever  obje<ft  to,  and  would  wi(h 
to  explain  before  the  Court  of  Pro¬ 
prietors  to-morrow  his  objedions,  in 
cafe  it  was  a  point  to  be  adhered  to, 

faid,  that  the  claim 
alluded  to  was  undoubte^lly  juft,  and 
that  he  would  not  confent  to  recede, 

The  in9t5#n  was  agreed  to. 
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The  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE  | 
GORDON  for  HIGH  TREASON, 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench,  Monday,  February  5.  1781* 
[P.  128.] 

Mr  Solicitor  General’s  Speech 
continued. 

1NEED  not  repeat,  or  go  through,  the 
fcvcral  outrages  that  were  after  com* 
milled ;  they  were  dreadful ! — You  heard 
nn  account  of  them  from  M*"  Turner  and 
others,  proving  that  which  you  knew 
yourfelvcs.  Violence  and  outrage  were 
continued  in  many  places ;  dreaded  every 
where  ;  refiftcd  by  none,  till  the  military 
force  was  brought ;  and,  indeed,  a  very 
Tinmerous  military  force  wai  found  ne»- 
ceffary  to  quell  thefe  diforders,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  abfolute  deftruftion  of  this  great 
city.  All  this  has  been  proved  to  you  to 
have  happened,  and  there  can  be  no 
^ouht,  1  think,  but  if  this  happened  by 
the  fame  perfons,  purfuing  the  fame  end, 
which  was  the  repeal  of  this  law,  that  it 
was  a  very  violent  infurredtion, — an  ac- 
tu' I  war  againft  the  government,  agiinft 
the  Icgiflature  of  this  country,  in  order 
to  compel  by  f*’rce  a  repeal  of  this  law. 
If  it  is,  1  Iball  fay  no  more  than  what  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  perfons  who 
Arc  guilty  of  thefe  proceedings,  are  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  High  Treafon.  God  for¬ 
bid  that  I  Oiould  ftretch  the  law!  1  am 
fure  I  do  not  willingly,  I  hope  1  do  not 
ilrctch  it  beyond  what  1  know  by  expe* 
ricnce  it  muft  bear. 

We  come  next  to  confidcr  whether  the 
prifoner  is  guilty  of  the  crime  that  is  laid 
to  his  charge.  It  has  been  alked,  what 
poflible  motives  could  engage  the  pri fo¬ 
lder  in  enterprizes  fo  illegal,  fo  dange¬ 
rous,  and  lo  dfi'perate  i  1  anfwer  to  that, 
l^cannot  look  into  the  human  heart ;  but 
I  kBOW  the  worft  of  all  enterprizes  have 
•;bcen  produced,  and  repeatedly  produced 
to  the  world  by  falie  ambition,  and  feek 
tng  after  an  unjuft  pre-eminence,  and 
likewife  by  falf:  notions  of  religion, 
which,  though  falfe  to  a  certain  degree, 
very  often  are  iVldom  quite  free  from  hy- 
pocrify.  And  if  the  mind  of  any  man  is 
infedf^  with  religious  zeal,  and  has  aifo 
room  left  in  it  for  ambition,  there  does 
cot  exift  in  human  nature  a  more  dread¬ 
ful  compofi’ion;  becaufe,  under  fuch 
pitt^oce,  inch  a  man  will  fumetimes  even 


deceive  himfclf ;  he  will  cooflantly  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive  others ;  and,  from  n 
falie  milled  zeal  for  religion,  he  will  eo- 
deavour  lo  effect  every  purpofe,  however 
wicked,  that  Can  ferve  or  promote  the 
end  of  his  ambition.  1  need  not  call  to 
your  mind  the  hiftory  of  an  age,  not  very 
diftant  in  this  country,  in  which  thefe 
qualities,  mixed  together  io  fome  very 
eminent  men,  diftra^ed  this  nation,  and 
made  it  for  many  years  a  fcenc  of  confu- 
lioT',  horror,  and  bloodfhed.  Whether 
thcle  were  the  motives  of  the  noble  Lord, 

1  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  You  are  to 
judge  from  his  aftion^*,  and  if  he  has  been 
guiby  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  this 
proficatior,  if  proved  upon  him,  what¬ 
ever  his  motives  were,  he  muft  fufFcr  fuch 
puniihment  as  the  law  has  allotted. 
Nows  let  me  fee  the  part  the  noble  Lord 
ban  a£led,  and  the  evidence  by  w’hich  that 
is  proved.  1  wdl  ftatc  it  fhorlly’to  you, 
and  then  obferve  upon  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  proved. 

The  noble  Lord  met  fevcral  times  at 
different  places  where  the  Proteftant  Af- 
fociation  met,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
repeal  this  law.  At  Coachmaker’s-hall 
it  was  decided  ;  he,  in  fadl,  as  you  have 
heard,  (Ido  n<»t  fay  be  took  upon  himfclf 
fingly  to  decide,  but,  as  preiident  of  that 
focicty,he)  ftrongly  fupported  the  idea  of 
meeting  in  St  George^ -fields  with  that 
immenfe  number.  At  Coachmaker’g- 
hail,  he  bolds  language  that  was  dreadful 
almoft  to  ftate. — 1  ftatc  this  to  you,  lup- 
pofing  the  witneffes  fpoke  truth,  for  at 
that  place,  at  Coachmakei’s-hall,  or  one 
of  the  meetings,  when  he  is  addreffing 
thofe  of  whom  he  was  preiident,  he  tells 
them,  after  reading  over  the  preamble  of 
ihe  bill,  his  Majefty’s  couniellors,  or  ad- 
vifers,  when  it  w'as  found  that  numbers 
were  coming  up  from  the  country,  would 
be  fent  to  repeal  the  bill;  that  he  thought 
him  in  the  fame  fituation  with  James  IL 
after  hi«  abdication.  He  read  the  King’s 
coronation  oath,  and  he  faid,  “  The  King 
had  broke  that  oat Then  fpeaking 
of  his  countrymen  the  Scots,  be  Jaid,^ 
“  They  did  not  mince  the  matter,  they 
fpoke  out.”  You  will  obferve.  Gentle¬ 
men,  there  is  no  proof  of  any  perfons  in 
Scotland  fpeaking  out  in  any  other  fenfe, 
than  in  that  way  whicb  the  noble  Lord 
recommended  to  them  by  his  words, 
that  is,  by  of  force,  Hcadvifcs  thci^x 
ftriilrlly  to  adhere  to  fo  good  a  caufe* 
What  was  faij  by  Mr  Hay?  (he  tells  yv4 
farther  upon  suothgr  of  caufc; 
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which  I  (hall  mention  to  you  prcfently.) 

_ He  fay8»  the  perfon  that  carried  the 

flag  down  at  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
carried  the  fame  flag  at  the  burning  of 
the  Flcet-prilon;  another  partot  this  man’s 
evideace  is  confirmed  by  fcveral  others. 

“  The  noble  Lord  dclircd  they  would 
have  cockades  •/*  that  is  proved  by  his 
own  witnelTes*  Mr  Anftruther  tells  you, 
the  noble  Lord  told  them  at  the  aflem- 
bly,  The  Scots  had  fiicccedcd  by  their 
wanimity,and  dcfired  they  would  be  un¬ 
animous,  and  he  hoped  no  man  that  bad  i 
(igned  the  petition  would  be  afliamed  to  I 
Ihew  himfclf  forward ;  that  he  would  not 
prefent  the  petition,  unlefs  be  was  met 
in  St  George^s*  fields  by  10,000  people, 
and  that  he  wilhed  well  to  the  caufe,  that 
he  would  be  anfwcrable  for  any  thing 
that  lliould  happen  to  any  of  them,  upon 
account  of  the  meeting;  that  he  would 
go  to  the  gallows  in  or  for  the  caufe ; 
that  he  would  not  prefent  the  petition  of 
a  lukewarm  people.”  Mr  Anfiruther 
proves  to  you  expreflions  of  the  fame  fort 
which  the  other  witnefles  mention, — 
**  The  Scots  had  fucceeded  by  their  un 
animity  ;  he  defires  they  aHo  would  be 
unanimous,  that  they  (hould  wear  blue 
cnck3de8,that  they  might  be  difiinguiflied 
from  foes ;  that  he  would  be  aoiwerable 
they  ihould  not  be  molefied  ;  that  hr 
wtflied  as  well  to  the  caufe  as  they  did  ; 
that  he  did  not  wifli  them  to  undergo 
any  danger  he  would  not  undergo;  that 
he  was  ready  to  go  to  death  for  the 
caufe,  or  to  the  gallows,  he  is  not  certain 
as  to  the  exprtflion,  but  he  rather  thinks 
It  was  the  gallows.’*  There  arc  three 
witnefles.  Hay,  Metcalf,  and  Anfiruther, 
who  prove  tbefe  expreflions  previous  to 
the  meeting  in  St  George’s  fields,  lu 
thofe  fields  this  aflembly  met,  fome  of 
them  had  flags,  fome  with  the  words, 
Proteftant  AflTociation,”  wrote  upon 
them,  and  upon  others,  **  No  Popery,” 
and  all  of  them  were  to  have,  according 
to  the  defire  of  the  noble  Lord,  blue 
cockades  in  their  hats ;  they  were  dcfired 
to  go  in  divifions  that  were  fettled  at 
Coacbmaker’g-bail ;  in  thofe  divifions 
they  marched  to  the  Hi»ufe;  when  they 
carne  to  the  Houfe,  the  n(»blc  Lord  feve- 
ril  times  addrefled  them  ;  he  told  them, 
^gain  and  again,  what  w  Ho  f^  id  by  thip 
man  in  the  H  ufe,  and  whn  was  faid  by 
another ;  and  then,  that  the  Speaker  laid, 
**  They  came  under  the  pretence  of  reli¬ 
gion;  Lord  North  called  them  a  mob ; 
the  Mvmbcr  for.  Priltol  was  agaiufi  thsm ; 


Mr  Rous  moved  for  calling  in  the  civil 
power  ;  one  is  for  the  civil  power;  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  military.”  All  this  the  no¬ 
ble  Lord  Paid  to  them.  They  applied  to 
him,  having  (till  their  cockades,  thoufand* 
of  them  about  the  Houfe,  blocking  up 
every  avenue.  The  noble  Lord  fpoke  to 
them  many  times ;  when  he  ttated  the 
cafe  to  them,  and  told  them  the  bufinefa 
could  not  be  done,  there  could  be  no  di- 
vifion  of  the  Houfe  till  they  departed  ; 
that  almofi  ail  the  members  of  the  Houfe, 
except  three  or  four  individuals,  wtre  for 
adjourning  to  Tuefday.  They  offered  to 
go  if  he  would  advife  them  :  they  would 
take  his  advice,  but  he  left  it  entirely  to 
ibemfelves.  Gentlemen,  1  ftatc  the  fa<5fs, 

I  do  not  comment  upon  them.  'He  advi- 
fed  them  to  be  temperate  and  firm ;  fomc- 
times  he  advifed  them  to  adhere  to  their 
caufe  ;  fometimes  he  advifed  them  to  be 
fteady.  Mr  Anfiruther  mentions  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  thingo  that  pifled  betw’ecn  them  and 
the  noble  Lord,  in  the  lobby,  and  when 
he  was  in  the  gallery,  and  at  the  time 
when  there  was  great  coufufion:  And, 
among  other  (hingj,  the  noble  Lord  un¬ 
dertakes  to  tell  them  what  waft  the  true 
date  of  the  cale : — “  I  will  tell  you  how 
the  matter  (lands ;  the  Houfe  is  going  to 
divide  upon  the  quettion,  Whether  the 
petition  (hall  be  taken  into  coofideraiion 
now  or  on  Tuefday  ;  there  are  myfcif 
and  five  or  fix  more  for  deciding  it  now, 
the  refi  are  againfi  it.  If  it  is  not  taken 
into  confideration  now,  or  Tuefday,  the 
petition  will  be  lot;  tomorrow  the 
Houfe  does  not  fit;  Mondiy  is  the 
King’s  birth'day,  and  Tuefday  the  Par¬ 
liament  may  be  diflblved  or  prorogued-^* 
Several  members  attempted  to  fpeak,  but 
could  not  be  heard;  and  all  ihclc  people 
wen*  about  with  their  blue  cockailcs. 

Mr  Bowen  gives  you  a  much  fuller  de¬ 
tail  of  what  pr.fied,  and  of  fcveral  things 
faid  by  the  noble  Lord  in  the  lobby  i  that 
he  fpoke  to  this  motj  10  depart,  and  they 
Wf'uld  not ;  that  they  called  out  for  Lord 
George  Gordon.  He  told  his  Lordlhip 
what  he  had  heard  in  the  lobby, that  Ihefc 
perfons  would  go  if  he  delired  them. 
Lord  George  went  to  the  gallery,  and  thea 
began  addrefling  ihtm  in  general  terms. 
“  To  be  quiet,  peaceable,  and  fteady  ; 
that  hip  Majcfty  was  a  gracious  Monarch, 
ind  when  he  heard  that  the  people,  for 
ten  ni'les  round,  were  colle(fiir)g  and  com¬ 
ing  up,  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  fend 
his  minifiers  private  orders  to  repeal  the 
bill  ;  lie  then  mciuioncd  an  attempt 
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introducf  thii  bill  into  Scotlard  ;  then  |  carried  with  him  contrary  to  his  withf  t# 
She  noble  Lord  faid,  “  The  Scots  bad  no  I  the  houfe  ot*  Alderman  Bull  ;  the  uobic 
redrefs  till  they  pulled  down  the  mafh-  I  Lord  knew  the  boufc  in  the  city  to  wnicb 
boufea.’^  He  fpeaka  with  caution;  he  I  be  defircd  to  go.  This  happens  upon  the 
faya»  if  they  were  not  the  fame  word  ,  I  ruefday,  and  what  does  the  noble  Lord 
they  were  to  the  fame  eflTca  :  **  When  I  do  upon  the  WednefdaT?  He  goes  to  one 
i)icy  pulled  do^yn  the  mafe-houftb  they  I  or  the  Secretaries  of  State*  and»  as  his 
bad  redrefs,  and  when  they  did  .hai,  I  counfcl  tells  you,  havingnothing  todo  with 
Lord  Weymouth  lent  a  fpecial  meflage,  I  thoCe  tran factions,  he  tells  that  Secretary 
sUTuring  them,  the  adt  (hould  not  be  ex-  I  he  wants  an  admiffion  to  hra  Majefty,and 
tended  to  them  ;  an^  why  fhould  they  be  |  he  tells  that  Secretary  of  State  he  can  be 
belter .  off  than  you  i  Why  fliould  the  I  of  great  f.  rvicc  by  fpeaking  to  the  rio- 
Scots  be  belter  eff  than  you  I  tera.  I  do  not  affed  tp  fpcak  every  fylla- 

Mr  Cator  follows  this  Gentleman,  and  I  bit*.  You,  Gentlemen,  I  dare  fay,  can  re- 
he  gives  you  an  account  of  expreflions  I  colledt  the  very  words.  Ttiis  the  noble 
very  much  to  the  fame  effedt,  for  he  tells  |  Lord  tells  hinifelf,  upon  that  very  Wed- 
tbefe  perfons  there  in  the  lobby  had  blue  I  nefday,  and  afterwards  when  be  is  defired 
cockades,  and  the  perfons  there  faid  they  I  by  a  man,  and  he  writes  his  name  upon 
would  clear  the  lobby  ;  if  his  LorJfliip  |  a  proledtion  that  has  been  read  to  you^ 
wilhed  it,  th^y  would  do  it  diredly,  and  I  that  protedtion  has  this  tffedt:  If  there 
without  any  trouble.  The  prifoner  faid,  I  was  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  houfe,  it 
1  will  tell  you  how  the  cafe  Hands ;  if  I  might  prevent  its  deftrudtion*  The  man 
you  will)  your  petition  ihouldnow  be  ta-  I  that  wanted  the  protedtion  had  a  houfe 
ken  into  conlideration,  you  may  ftay— or  |  where  a  Roman  Catholic  lodged :  U  Ropt 
do  as  you  pleale.”  He  then  aiked  them,  |  their  violence;  they  yielded  to  the  pro* 
whether  they  would  ebufe  to  have  it  now  I  tedtion,  and  the  houfe  was  faved. 
taken  into  ccnfideration  ?  they  were  all  I  This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  is  proved 
(iierce  and  attention  when  he  addreffed  I  againtt  the  noble  Lord.  Butin  the  firft 
them  ;  when  be  fpokethiis,  they  all  called  I  place  you  are  told  by  the  learned  Gentler 
ous‘*Now,now,iiow  I’^andhcthcn  alk*  I  man,  whom  you  have  laft  heard,  ui*iform 
ed  them,  **  Would  you  wifh  to  be  in  te  I  in  his  eloquence,  for  ch>quence  hr  uq.- 
fame  Hate  with  them  in  Scotland!*’  they  I  doubtedly  has;  I  wifh  to  impute  as  Ittffe 
)  faid,  Yet,  yes;’*  and  the  noble  Lord^s  at.  >  I  blame  to  him  as  may  be;  1  dare  fay,  he 
f^wer  was,  Well,  well  !**— This  is  the  ac  •  I  was  traniported  by  the  unufual  heal  and 
count  given  by  Mr  Cator.  All  this  paHld  I  warmth  with  which  you  faw  him  agitated; 
upon  the  priday :  Brides  this,  1  have  told  I  and,  J  dare  fay,  upon  any  other  oi  cahon, 
you  the  mifebief  that  was  done  between  I  and  in  hU  (vjuler  moments,  reflirding 
that  time  and  the  Tuefday,  when  the  fame  I  upon  what  he  has  faid,  he  would  .recall 
mob  came  down  again  to  the  Houfe,  with  I  bis  exprelfioos.  But  in  order  to  get  rid 
their  blue  cockadeF,  there  was  the  fame  I  of  this  teitimony,  he  tells  you  this  evi- 
danger  to  the  members;  a  nobleman,  I  dence  correfponds  with  the  views,  and  it 
who  attended  the  Houfe,  went  at  ihe  ha-  I  has  been  fupported  by  the  feum  of  the 
%ard  of  bis  life,  ip  the  midft  of  them.  I  earth;  that  was  the  general  chara<fteri(lic 
preat  violence  was  oHered,  which  was  I  given  to  the  witnefles.  I  apprehend  thiv 
flopped  only  by  the  military :  A  part  of  I  will  have  very  little  weight  w<tb  you,  at 
them  go  away  to  Mr  Hyde^s  houfe,  and  I  the  fame  h€t  it  proved  by  many.  But 
jdedroy  that,  then  to  Newgate ;  and  this  I  who  deferves  that  appellation  among  the 
mob  went  with  blue  cockades.  The  no-  I  wiinrfles?  None  that  I  can  find.  Mr  Hay, 
ble  Lord  came  to  the  Houfe  io  a  blue  I  the  printer,  who  faid  he  had  the  misfor- 
cockade,  with  that  fame  badge,  and  with  I  tunc  to  be  a  bankrupt ;  and,  therefore^ 
that  fame  bond  of  union  and  fedition,  I  becaufc  hr.wouid  play  upoo  the  words,  be 
which  bad  marked  him  out  as  one  of  |  fays,  he  is  afraid  he  was  not  only  a  bank- 
^hofe  concerned  in  this  tranfadliro.  IJViih  I  rupt  in  trade,  but  a  bankrupt  in  enn- 
ihis  appearance,  he  comes  down  to  the  I  fcicnce ;  and  you  arc  to  take  that  Gen- 
poufe  on  Tuefday.-r-flow  does  he  dc-  I  tieman's  word  to  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
part  He  is  carried  away  in  triumph  by  I  teftimony  of  Mr  Hay  •  and  you  arc  deft- 
the  fame  mob,  his  horfes  were  taken  off,  j  red  to  fuppofe  that  Mr  Hay,  wiihrut  any 
and  his  carriage  and  he  drawn  into  the  I  intcreft,  without  any  poflible  motive,  was 
^ty.  This  is  proved  by  bis  own  witnefs,  I  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury :  For 
$r  Philip  Jcuniqgs  Ckrkc,  that  he  wasj  nothing  Icfs  would  ferve  the  purpofe. 
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OentlemeOy  you  know  that  every  wltncfs, 
except  he  difgracet  or  contrtdi^s  him- 
Iclf,  or  hit  charafter  is  impeached,  is  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  credit.  You  know, 
upon  fuch  a  trial  as  this,  it  is  particularly 
in  the  power  of  the  prifouer  to  impeacfi 
the  character  of  the  witnefles,  if  they  de¬ 
fence  to  be  impeached  ;  becaufe  in  thefe 
^afeSi  the  rule  of  law  has  made  it  favoura¬ 
ble  to  prifonersi  He  has  a  lift  of  witnef- 
fes  eighteen  days  before  his  trial,  in  order 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
who  they  are,  where  they  live,  what  arc 
their  conoedions,  and  what  are  their  rc- 
putalioni,  that  he  may  fearch  out  the 
ground,  if  there  be  any,  to  Itflcn  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  witrefles  with  the  jury.  And  1 
believe,  I  may,  with  truth,  fay  as  much 
induftry  has  been  ufed  as  any  lawyers 
touUi,  to  fearch  for  every  thing  that  might 
be  of  ufe  in  the  caufe,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  blaft  or  diminilh  the  credit  of 
Mr  Hay.  I  have  a  right  to  fay,  unlefs  yon 
can  difeover  in  any  testimony  he  has  gi¬ 
ven,  that  he  has  delivered  it  with  fuch 
equivocation  as  ought  to  blaft  his  credit, 
be  ftands  an  heneft  and  uoimpeached  evi¬ 
dence  before  you,  equally  intitled  to  cre¬ 
dit  as  tbofc  perfons  whofe  charaifters  are 
not  wounded,  and  whofe  credit  ought  not 
to  be  difputed. 

What  arc  the  other  witnefTes  ?  The 
next  is  Mr  Anftruther,  a  gentleman  at 
the  bar,  a  more  honourable  charadler 
this  ifland  docs  not  know.  The  next 
was  Mr  Metcalf,  an  attorney,  who  is 
known  to  be  a  perfon  of  an  undoubted 
reputation.  The  next  was  Mr  Bowen,  a 
clergyman,  whofe  reputation  bad  never 
been  touched,  an  officiating  chaplain  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  was  there 
that  day.  The  next  was  Mr  Cator,  late 
a  member  of  the  Houfe,  now  not  fitting 
In  it,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  a  very 
good  character,  and  who  could  not  have 
any  with  to  do  any  prejudice  to  the  noble 
Lord.  If  thefe  arc  the  witnefles  that 
fpeak  to  the  tranfadtions  before,  and  at 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,— arc  they  to  be 
believed,  or  his  aflertions,  invcAives,  ca¬ 
lumnies,  or  flanders,  to  do  away  that 
evidence?  In  anfwer  to  which,  nothing 
elfe  can  be  faid;  and  againft  which,  (as  I 
hope  by  the  bye  to  Ihow  you,  and,  at  the 
fame  lime,  only  me  do  my  duty,  I  have 
no  other  hope),  no  other  evidence  has 
been  given.  Now,  if  their  evidence  is 
true,  what  is  the  confequence  that  refnlts 
from  it  ?  What  is  their  language  i  What 
proved  by  them  i  That  many  thoufand 


men  were  formed  into  a  body,  meetirrg 
for  a  public  purpofe,  the  objed  of  which 
was  to  repeal  a  law  affedling  the  Protef* 
tant  religion,  which  his  Majefty  by  hrg 
coronation  oath  is  bound  to  ffipport: 
The  language  is,  **  That  he  has  violated 
that  oath,  or  broke  it  I  will  not  ftand 
for  a  word  ;  and  it  is  faid  by  the  noble 
Lord,  “  He  is  in  the  fame  fiiuation  King 
James  the  Second  was  when  he  abdica¬ 
ted  the  throne.'*  If  one  meant  to  found 
rebellion  through  the  land  in  language 
more  plain,  does  our  language  furnifli 
exprcffi.ms  that  ivill  better  anfwer  the 
purpofe  ?  What  is  faid  about  the  Scots  t 
**  They  fpokc  out,  they  did  not  mince 
the  matter.”  What  is  fpoke  about  flia- 
ring  the  common  danger,  about  going  to 
the  gallows,  which  is  a  ftrange  idea  to 
enter  into  the  head  of  a  man,  whofe  ob¬ 
jects  were  perfectly  peaceable,  who  look¬ 
ed  not  to  any  thing  like  force,  who  wav 
the  laft  of  all  men  who  dreaded  danger. 
What  is  his  language  in  the  lobby  f  The 
Scots  did  not  mince  the  matter,  they 
fpoke  out  in  the  plaineft  terms,  that  was 
proved  by  Mr  Bowen,  Mr  Cator,  and  all 
the  reft  who  gave  evidence  in  regard  to 
what  he  faid  about  the  Scots.  It  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  learned  gentleman  not  to  be 
material,  but  I  think  it  exceffivtiy  mate¬ 
rial.  For  you  find  what  was  done  in 
Scotland ;  fbe  Roman  Catholic  houfes 
were  dtftroyed  at  Edinburgh  in  1779:  It 
was  thought  material  by  him,  becaufe 
the  noble  Lord  himfelf,  in  Bnwen’s  hear¬ 
ing,  faid,  When  the  mafs  houfes  were 
deftroyed,  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
redrefs ;  that  then  Lord  Weymouth  feut 
them  an  official  letter,  the  defign  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  fame  law  fliould  be  dropc. 
Three  of  thefe  witnefTes  proved  that  be 
aiked,  Why  they  fhould  not  be  in  as 
good  a  fituation  as  the  Scots  were,  or 
would  they  not  wiih  to  be  in  as  good  a 
fituation  as  the  Scots  **  Yes,  yes,” 
cried  the  mob ;  ‘‘  Well,  well !”  the 
noble  Lord.  Why  need  I  argue  on  tkc 
force,  the  refult  of  thefe  cxprcffions  ? — 
What  does  he  mean  by  the  Scots  fpeak- 
inji  cut,  and  not  mincing  the  matter? 
What  is  it  they  did  r  By  force  they  had 
refented  the  law  being  extended  to  them, 
by  the  deftrudfton  of  the  mafg-houfes. 

1  will  not  waftc  your  time  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  enforce  this ;  becaufe  I  ata 
fiire  neither  you,  nor  any  one  that  hears 
the  evidence,  can  pofiibly  entertain  the 
kaft  doubt  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
fpeechts  of  the  nobk  Lord,  If  the  doIjIc 
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Lord  had  been  aikedt  what  was  the 
fueanlng  of  this,  when  he  talked  about 
the  Scutf,  he  would  have  fiid,  the  man 
niuft  have  been  a  driveller  that  did  not 
iinderftand  it.  The  language  Mr  Bowen 
mentions  is  exprefs.  If  it  id,  can  any 
thing  be  a  more  direct,  immediate,  or 
profefTcd  incitement  to  the  dcftru^tiun 
that  followed  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  here  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  cha¬ 
pels  bad  been  deftroyed  at  Edinburgh. 
You  remember  that  very  thing  followed 
here  upon  the  Friday  night.  There  are 
material  expreffions  which  he  faid  again 
and  again,  Be  fteadyand  firm.”  This 
is  here  mentioned  as  if  it  was  nothing. 
And  when  the  noble  Lord  told  them,  he 
would  not  tell  them  what  to  do,  the 
matter  could  not  go  on,  but  muft  be  put 
an  end  to,  if  they  did  not  go.  But  he 
fayp,  “  You  may  ftay,  or  do  as  you 
pleafc.”  What,  ftay  againft  the  will  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  to  obftruft 
and  imprifon  them  ?  They  were  in  a  ftate 
«f  idiprifonment  till  a  military  force  came 
to  relieve  them. 

What,  in  God’s  name,  could  they  do 
more,  unlefs  by  violent  hands  they  bad 
inftanrly  put  the  members  to  death  ?— 
Under  thofc  words,  can  it  be  imagined 
any  thing  elfe  could  be  implied,  but  that 
It  was  his  intention  to  compel  an  imme 
<liate  consent  to  the  repeal  of  that  law  ? 
What  is  the  confequence  ?  Dreadful  to 
the  members,  to  whom  they  atfted  a  very 
boftiie  part :  It  was  marking  out,  almoft 
for  fl<iughter  or  immediarc  death,  every 
man  that  took  any  part  adverfe  to  th^fe 
petitioners,  as  they  arc  called.  Thcfe 
petitioners,  who  figned  a  petition,  fra¬ 
med  in  the  moft  innocent  language,  the 
noble  Lord  defires  to  be  firm  and  fteady. 
Ivhave  heard  of  humble  petitioners,  and 
modeft  petitioners,  and  rcafonablelpctitio- 
Tiers,  and  earneft  petitioners ;  but  a  Heady 
and  firm  petitioner  is  a  new  creature; 
one  which,  I  hope,  1  (hall  not  live  to  fee 
cncouTaged  in  this  country.  For  peti¬ 
tioners  to  petition  with  firmnefs^  F  muft 
linderftand  to  be  with  a  determination 
not  to  be  refufed.  Then  he  no  longer 
petitions,  but  commands.  Tfiis  exhor¬ 
tation  is  an  exhortation  to  men  who  do 
rot  come  to  afk,  but  arc  refolved  to  take. 
Ko  fair  language  will  warrant  any  other 
concluGon,  and  yet  thefc  arc  the  moft 
innocent  of  words.” 

Gentlemen,  after  all  this,  what  is  next 
done  by  the  noble  Lord,  after  fo  much 
mifehief?  A  general  conflagration  was 
abroluUly  dreaded.  8u(  after  fo  much 
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mifehief  to  the  chapels  and  the  privati 
houfes  had  happened  before  the  Tuefday, 
do  you  hear  of  him  guing  about  to  the 
infurgeiits,  .  to  thcfe  mifereantt  who 
were  fetting  the  city  on  fire,  to  entreat 
them  to  detift?  Do  you  hcarofanv  thing 
being  done  to  that  tendency  ?  What  is 
his  condu^  upon  the  Tuefday?  In  my 
opinion  the  moft  important  incident  in 
the  whole  of  his  conduct,  except  that 
which  pafTed  between  him  and  Lord 
Stormont.  He  comes  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  attended  by  the  fame  mob, 
with  flags  flying,  and  cockades  in  their 
hate.  How  is  be  himfelf  apparalledf 
what  eafigns  does  he  bring  with  him  I 
That  fame  blue  cockade.  And  for  what 
purpofe  ?  Had  he  done  any  thing  to  put 
an  end  to  thofe  difturbances  ?  had  be  de* 
fifted  ?  had  he  changed  his  mind  ?  did  he 
difapprove  of  the  mifehief?  did  he  wiih 
the  tumults  to  ceafe  ?  did  be  mean  todif- 
courage  them  ?  was  not  be  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  who  comes  into  parliament 
with  that  fame  badge  in  his  hat,  telling 
the  multitude,  in  terms  as  plain  as  he 
could  fpeak,  Here  I  am,  purfuing  the 
fame  caufe,  with  the  fame  wiihes  and  af- 
fe^ioosl  had  fenr  you.  I  am  the  fame 
man  I  was  before ;  pcrfedly  unchanged  % 
and  1  bear  my  mark,  my  enfign,  in  my 
hat?”  Can^  any  man  befitate  to  fay  the 
wearing  of  that  cockade  on  the  Tutfday, 
afrer  all  the  mifehief  that  was  done,  ne- 
ceflarily  connedls  him  with  the  whole  ?— 
I  proteft,  when  I  confider  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  though  we  hear  not  of  him  at 
any  fire,  though  every  man  knew  of  the 
mifehief  that  was  done,  when  1  hear  he 
bad  not  made  any  attempt  to  flop  its 
courfe,  and  fee  him  again  bearing  the 
mark  of  feditton  in  his  hat,  I  cannot 
poflibly  be  convinced  but  that  he  was, 
and  ment  to  (hew  himfelf  to  be,  the  fame 
man  he  had  been  upon  the  Friday,  a  par-, 
taker  of,  and  an  encourager,  and  a  friend 
to  this  mifehief.  (To  be  continued  J 


To  our  CORRESrONOENTS. 

We  could  have  wifhed  that  J.  G’s  Efiay  had 
beca  Icfs  prolix, — for  though  his  ohfervation# 
are  juft  and  fenfibie,  the  fubje^  is  not  inteili- 
bk  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Junior's  Ode  is  not  without  merit,  though 
his  fentimems  and  expre(fion»  arc  rather  ftalc 
and  hackneyed. 

JovENis'a  Paraphrafe  of  the  Firft  Pfalm  is 
a  vtrrctched  imitat'oii  of  thufe  unharmonious 
writers  of  facred  poefy,  MtfTrs  Stern  hold  and 
Hopkins  and  therefore  unfit  for  public-^tion. 

Frrata  in  our  laft.  P.  i  if,  col.  X,  line  ly* 
e  JinCf  readf  or  has  fubfifted. 


